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Streams 


By  Chuck  Killebrew  and  Julia  Murchison  McSherry 

Editor's  Note:  Chuck  Killebrew  is  staff  biologist  for  the  state  scenic 
rivers  program  administration,  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

Channelization:  mention  the  word  and  a  controversy  is 
sparked.  This  practice  of  changing  a  natural  stream  into  a 
manmade  ditch  with  channels  of  uniform  width  and  depth  can 
be  temporarily  of  benefit  to  man  but  highly  detrimental  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  stream  and  to  fish  and  wildlife. 

Constructed  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  water  run-off, 
channelization  usually  necessitates  tree  and  vegetation 
removal.  Results:  with  loss  of  natural  habitat,  fish  and  game 
cannot  survive.  From  the  lowest  elements  of  the  food  chain,  on 
up,  fish  and  wildlife  species  are  gravely  affected.  There  is  an 
aesthetic,  scenic,  and  ecological  loss,  as  well  as  recreational  loss 
to  man. 

Channelization  of  Louisiana's  natural  and  scenic  rivers  has 
been  stopped.  This  is  one  of  many  beneficial  results  of  the 
Natural  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  set  up  in  the  state  a  decade 
ago. 

What  is  this  system  and  how  does  it  work? 

In  our  age  of  technology  and  mushrooming  populations,  the 
earth  has  begun  to  display  the  scars  of  man's  activities.  Wildlife 
habitat  has  dwindled,  wilderness  areas  are  fast  disappearing, 
natural  free  flowing  streams  have  been  altered  by  manmade 
constructions.  Bridges  must  be  built,  pipelines  laid,  waterways 
dredged  for  access,  boat  docks  constructed,  industrial  and 
municipal  waste  discharged. 

But  man  now  realizes  that  he  can  live  in  closer  harmony  with 
nature,  preserving  it  for  generations  to  come.  A  little  care  can 
protect  a  placid  and  scenic  beauty  from  harm. 

In  an  effort  to  save  its  natural  streams  from  potential  damage 
from  manmade  activities,  Louisiana,  ten  years  ago,  initiated  a 
plan  for  their  protection. 

In  an  effort  to  save  its  natural  streams  from 
potential  damage  from  manmade  activities, 
Louisiana,  ten  years  ago,  initiated  a  plan  for  their 
protection. 

In  1970,  the  Louisiana  Legislature  passed  Act  398  establishing 
the  Natural  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  and  designating  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  as  administrator.  This 
event  marked  a  singular  moment  in  the  history  of  natural 
resource  conservation  in  Louisiana  and  represented  the 
culmination  of  efforts  by  professional  conservationists  and 
concerned  citizens  who  had  foreseen  the  impending  loss  of  an 
irreplaceable  part  of  the  state's  natural  environment. 

The  passage  of  this  law  came  in  time  to  preserve  and  protect 
thirty-one  rivers,  creeks  and  bayous  from  the  effects  of 
channelization,  clearing  and  snagging  projects,  channel 
realignment,  and  reservoir  construction  projects,  which  at  that 
time  had  been  proposed  for  many  of  them.  The  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  made  such  projects  illegal  on  those  streams  named  under 
the  system. 

The  wisdom  of  this  legislation  can  be  better  appreciated  when 
consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  stream  channel  alteration 
or  "channel  improvement"  for  navigation,  drainage  and  flood 
control  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  water  management 
practices  from  the  standpoint  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 
Clearing  and  snagging  projects  are  also  detrimental  because 
they  destroy  natural  cover  such  as  trees  and  log  snags  which 
serve  as  protection  for  fish  and  other  aquatic  life. 


The  Louisiana  Scenic  Rivers  System  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  stream  preservation  programs  in  the 
country.  Forty-five  rivers  are  presently  protected. 

Channel  realignment  alters  the  natural  course  of  a  stream  and 
can  cause  significant  changes  in  species  composition  of  fish 
populations.  Reservoir  construction  is  damaging  because 
streams  that  are  inundated  by  impoundments  are  permanently 
altered  and  lose  their  inherent  characteristics  and  values.  True, 
reservoirs  may  provide  more  man-days  of  recreation  per  acre  of 
water,  but  they  have  their  place  and  should  not  be  built 
indiscriminately. 

The  Natural  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  was  designed  to 
protect  streams  under  its  jurisdiction  from  these  manmade 
alterations.  The  original  act  protected  thirty-one  streams; 
legislative  amendments  have  .since  expanded  it  to  include  a 
total  of  forty-five.  It  is  now  one  of  the  largest  stream 
preservation  programs  in  the  country.  Hopefully  it  will 
continue  to  grow. 

The  Louisiana  system  contains  a  variety  of  warmwater 
stream  tvpes.  One  group  is  typified  by  the  upland  streams  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  which  flow  through  country  that  is 
largely  covered  by  pine  or  pine  and  mixed  hardwoods.  An 
example  is  Kisatchie  Bayou  in  Natchitoches  Parish  which  is  a 
favorite  for  swimmers,  hikers,  and  campers. 

Streams  like  the  Tangipahoa  and  Tickfaw  Rivers  with  sandy 
bottoms  and  clear,  running  water  are  found  throughout  the 
Florida  Parishes.  The  Tangipahoa,  a  popular  river,  which 
provides  good  opportunities  for  water  recreation,  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  better  canoeing  rivers  in  the  state. 
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Natural  streams  are  living  museums  which  provide 
opportunity  for  scientific  research  and 
investigation. 


Another  kind  of  stream  found  in  the  Louisiana  system  is 
represented  by  Blind  River,  a  sluggish  swamp  stream,  which 
lies  between  the  McElroy  Swamp  and  Lake  Maurepas.  With 
stands  of  bald  cypress,  water  tupelo  and  red  maple  along  its 
banks,  Blind  River  not  only  has  high  aesthetic  appeal,  it  is 
excellent  for  fishing  and  boating.  It  is  a  relatively  wild  stream 
where  one  can  observe  vanous  species  of  birds  and  wildlife  in  a 
natural  habitat. 

Further  south,  streams  which  flow  through  fresh  and 
brackish  marsh,  like  Bayous  Des  Allemands  and  Penchant, 
represent  still  another  type  of  stream  found  in  the  Louisiana 
system. 

Natural  streams,  like  other  things,  are  valuable  because  man 
assigns  value  to  them.  Many  people  should  agree  that  the 
preservation  and  development  of  a  stream  for  consumptive  and 
nonconsumptive  recreational  use  is  a  worthwhile  endeavor. 
However,  there  are  other  equally  valid  reasons  for  a  stream 
preservation  program 

Natural  streams  are  living  museums  which  provide 
opportunities  for  scientific  research  and  investigation. 
Students,  as  part  of  their  study  of  biology  and  ecology,  need  to 
experience  natural  stream  environments.  Another  important 
consideration  is  that  commercial  fisheries  depend  in  part  upon 
unaltered  streams  that  can  provide  breeding  areas  and  support 
adequate  populations  of  commercially  desirable  species 


A  stream  preservation  program  should  be  a  commitment  of 
management  resources  in  a  very  fundamental  sense  to  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  streams  both  structurally  and 
functionally  as  aquatic  ecosystems.  For  example,  terrestrial 
vegetation  along  the  banks  of  a  stream  has  wilderness  and 
scenic  value,  but  it  also  serves  ecologically  important  functions. 
It  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  normal  stream  temperature 
regimes,  protecting  the  stream  against  excessive  soil  erosion 
from  the  banks  and  ad|acent  land  areas,  contributing  vegetative 
material  to  food  chains  and  providing  habitat  for  a  vanety  of 
wildlife  species.  Therefore,  the  maintenance  of  riparian  (bank) 
vegetation  becomes  important,  not  only  for  aesthetic  reasons, 
but  also  for  ecological  ones.  Manmade  changes  can  alter  the 
very  nature  of  a  stream. 

In  other  words,  the  scenic  rivers  system  is  designed  to  protect 
the  overall  ecology  of  its  streams,  all  inclusive  of  wildlife,  birds 
fish,  and  their  habitat  (natural  food  and  cover).  But  the  law  is 
even  more  extensive  than  this.  It  is  designed  to  preserve 
wilderness  qualities  and  scenic  beauty  simply  because  they  are 
there  and  should  be  protected 

It  is  also  intended  to  preserve  archaeological,  geological,  and 
other  natural  and  physical  features  of  the  streams.  It  is 
developed  with  the  idea  of  enhancing  recreation  such  as 
fishing,  canoeing,  camping,  and  wildlife  observation. 

The  law  is  designed  to  protect  overall  stream 
ecology,  all  inclusive  of  birds,  fish,  wildlife  and 
their  habitat.  It  also  preserves  wilderness  qualities 
and  scenic  beauty  simply  because  they  are  there 
and  should  be  protected. 


Efforts  in  the  development  of  a  management  program  tor  the 
Louisiana  system  have  been  directed  toward  the  goal  of 
promoting  beneficial  use  of  stream  resources,  such  as 
recreation,  research  and  education,  while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  those  resources  from  any  adverse  ecological  effects 
resulting  from  all  types  of  utilization. 

In  order  to  achieve  this,  it  is  essential  that  several  things  are 
accomplished.  One,  effective  control  must  be  developed  over 
potentially  adverse  activities  which  may  occur  within  a  stream 
or  its  watershed.  Two,  information  must  be  obtained  on  a 
regular  basis  to  evaluate  and  monitor  the  environmental  quality 
of  system  streams  and  toassess  those  proposed 
for  inclusion  in  the  system. 

Three,  adequate  information  concerning  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  system  must  be  provided  to  the  public. 

In  1973,  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  adopted 
administrative  guidelines  and  procedures  with  which  to 
implement  Act  398.  These  guidelines  require  "that  a  permit  be 
issued  by  the  department  for  all  proposed  projects  which  could 
cause  significant  effects  to  the  essential  characteristics  and 
resources  of  a  natural  and  scenic  stream."  The  permit  process 
can  bring  a  degree  of  control  to  such  projects  as  bridge  or 
pipeline  constructions,  industrial  or  municipal  discharges  or 
dredging  in  land  areas  adjacent  to  a  system  stream. 

Such  activities  require  that  an  application  for  a  permit  be 
submitted  to  the  system  administrator.  Each  application  is 
processed  and  reviewed  by  four  state  agencies,  including  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  which  functions  both  as 
administrator  and  reviewer.  Each  project  is  thoroughly 
evaluated  as  to  its  probable  impact  on  the  scenic  stream 
involved. 

Field  evaluations  are  an' integral  part  of  the  review  process 
which  may  require  up  to  thirty  days.  Following  this  review 
conducted  by  biologists  and  technical  personnel,  who  study 
each  proposed  project,  a  public  notice  is  placed  in  newspapers 
in  the  areas  of  interest  and  sent  to  interested  individuals. 
Comments  from  the  public  concerning  the  project  may  be 
received  for  thirty  days  prior  to  a  decision  by  the  administrator 
to  grant  or  deny  a  permit.  Thus  the  public  has  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  scenic  streams. 

Before  a  permit  is  issued,  trained  biologists  carefully  inspect 
the  site  and  conduct  tests  if  necessary  to  determine  how  the 
proposed  project  will  affect  fish,  wildlife,  plants,  scenic  and 
natural  and  other  significant  features.  Without  a  permit,  no  one 
can  in  any  way  alter  a  scenic  river.  With  a  permit,  projects  are 
carefully  monitored  to  maintain  the  values  and  benefits  of  the 
streams. 

The  second  part  of  the  scenic  rivers  management  program 
involves  scenic  river  surveys.  In  November  1975,  a  program 
was  developed  to  obtain  data  on  biological,  chemical,  and 
physical  parameters  on  system  streams  and  a  pilot  project  was 
initiated  in  January  1976  on  Blind  River.  The  survey  included 
sampling  of  fish,  bottom  dwelling  species  and  riparian 
vegetation,  pesticide  and  water  quality  analyses. 

Surveys  of  this  type  have  proved  to  be  an  effective  way  of 
obtaining  information  needed  in  assessments  of  a  stream's 
resources  and  in  constructing  a  data  baseline  against  which 
future  stream  monitoring  can  be  conducted.  Surveys  have  been 
made  of  several  other  streams  that  have  been  proposed  as 
candidates  for  the  system  by  sponsoring  legislators. 

Is  the  scenic  rivers  act  working?  Yes!  Four  major  activities  that 
are  deadly  to  the  vitality  of  a  stream  have  been  banned.  Permits 
are  not  issued  for:  channelization,  stream  realignment,  clearing 
and  snagging,  and  reservoir  construction. 


Biologists  monitor  water  quality  of  scenic  streams  protected  by 
law  and  those  that  are  candidates  for  the  system.  Chemical 
analyses  obtained  on  a  regular  basis  are  used  in  environmental 
evaluations. 


Seining  is  one  tool  used  to  study  fish  populations.  Biologists 
conduct  field  evaluations  to  determine  how  a  proposed  project 
will  affect  fish,  wildlife,  plants,  and  natural  features  of  a  stream. 


The  Scenic  Rivers  Act  is  intended  to  preserve  habitat  for 
wildlife  and  birds  such  as  this  heron. 

Often,  potentially  damaging  activities  are  halted  before  they 
begin.  A  few  years  ago,  wildlife  and  fisheries  and  highway 
department  personnel  inspecting  a  proposed  highway  bridge 
site  crossing  Little  River  in  central  Louisiana  prior  to 
construction  stumbled  upon  a  major  discovery.  In  their  study  to 
determine  the  effects  of  such  a  crossing  on  a  scenic  river,  they 
uncovered  an  archaeological  site  which  dated  back  to  the 
Paleo-lndian  period.  Bridge  construction  was  postponed  for  a 
year  and  a  half  while  archaeologists  explored  the  area 
recovering  hundreds  of  valuable  artifacts  six  to  eight  thousand 
years  old. 

When  the  archaeological  work  was  completed,  the  permit 
was  issued  and  the  bridge  was  constructed.  Without  the 
investigation  required  by  the  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  a  priceless  piece 
of  history  could  have  been  lost. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  many  ways  the  act  has  worked  to 
preserve,  protect,- and  enhance  wilderness  qualities,  scenic 
beauties,  and  ecology.  Aesthetic,  recreational,  fish,  wildlife, 
archaeological,  geological,  botanical,  and  other  natural  features 
have  been  saved  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations. 


The  scenic  rivers  system  has  provided  some  control  over 
projects  affecting  system  streams  directly  or  tnbutaries 
indirectlv.  But  many  problems  remain  to  be  solved  and  this 
requires  constant  vigilance. 

Various  types  of  pollution  in  watersheds  resulting  from 
agricultural,  industrial  and  urban  development  can  seriously 
degrade  water  quality  and  make  it  unsuitable  for  fish,  wildlife, 
and  recreational  use.  A  major  source  of  stream  pollution  today 
is  siltation  and  sedimentation  resulting  from  destruction  of 
vegetation  cover  and  soil  disturbances  caused  by  land  clearing. 

Littering  remains  a  problem  statewide.  Thoughtless 
individuals,  by  littering,  help  to  degrade  the  very 
environmental  quality  which  attracted  them  to  the  streams  in 
the  first  place. 

The  successful  management  of  a  program  such  as  the  state 
scenic  rivers  system  rests  upon  at  least  four  factors:  adequate 
legislation,  funding,  staffing,  and  a  comprehensive  and 
relevant  data  base. 

But,  perhaps,  most  important  to  insure  its  continued  success, 
the  people  of  the  state  must  want  such  a  program  and  then 
become  involved  in  it  and  support  it.  With  such  irfterest,  our 
many  wild  and  scenic  rivers  can  be  preserved. 
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Channelization  changes  a  natural  stream  into  a  manmade  ditch 
and  usually  necessitates  tree  and  vegetation  removal  to 
accelerate  water  runoff.  It  destroys  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
and  scenic  and  recreational  value  to  man. 


The  following  rivers  are  protected  by  the 
Natural  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act: 


Pushepatapa  Creek  -  Washington  parish:  From  where  East 
Fork  and  West  Fork  join  near  state  line  to  where  it  breaks  up 
prior  to  its  entrance  into  the  Pearl  River. 

Bogue  Chitto  River  —  Washington  and  St.  Tammany  parishes: 
From  the  Louisiana-Mississippi  state  line  to  its  entrance  into  the 
Pearl  River  Navigation  Canal. 

Tchefuncte  River&  its  tributaries  —  Washington,  Tangipahoa, 

and  St.  Tammany  parishes:  From  its  origin  in  Tangipahoa 

Parish  to  its  juncture  with  the  Bouge  Falaya  River. 

Tangipahoa  —  Tangipahoa  parish:  From  the 

Louisiana-Mississippi  state  line  to  the  1-12  crossing. 

Chappepella  Creek  — Tangipahoa  parish:  From  La.  Hwy.  1062 

to  its  entrance  into  Tangipahoa  River. 

Tickfaw  River  —  St.  Helena  parish:  From  the 

Louisiana-Mississippi  state  line  to  La.  Hwy.  42. 

Amite  River  —  East  Feliciana  parish:  From  the 

Louisiana-Mississippi  state  line  to  La.  Hwy.  37. 

Comite  River —  East  Feliciana  and  East  Baton  Rouge  parishes: 

From  the  Wilson-Clinton  Hwy.  in  East  Feliciana  Parish  to  the 

entrance  of  White  Bayou  in  East  Baton  Rouge  parish. 

Blind  River — St.  James,  Ascension,  Livingston,  and  St.  John 

parishes:  From  its  origin  in  St.  James  parish  to  its  entrance  into 

Lake  Maurepas. 

Bayou  Des  Allemands  —  Lafourche  and  St.  Charles  parishes: 

From  Lac  Des  Allemands  to  Lake  Salvador. 

Whiskey  Chitto  Creek  —  Allen  parish:  From  the  Beauregard 

Parish  line  to  its  entrance  into  the  Calcasieu  River. 

Six  Mile  Creek  —  Allen  parish:  From  the  Allen  Parish  line  to  its 

entrance  into  Whiskey  Chitto  Creek,  the  origin  of  the  East  Fork 

and  origin  of  West  Fork  of  Six  Mile  Creek. 

Ten  Mile  Creek  —  Rapides  and  Allen  parishes:  All  of  that 

portion  of  said  creek  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  Rapides  and 

Allen  parishes. 

Little  River  —  Rapides,  Grant,  Catahoula,  and  LaSalle 

parishes:  From  the  juncture  of  Dugdemona  and  Castor  Creek  to 

its  entrance  into  Catahoula  Lake. 

Big  Creek  —  Grant  parish  :From  Hwy .  107  in  Grant  Parish  to  its 

entrance  into  Little  River. 

Fish  Creek  —  Grant  parish:  From  its  origin  near  Williana  to  its 

entrance  into  Little  River. 

Trout  Creek —  LaSalle  parish:  From  its  origin  near  Hwy.  8  to  its 

entrance  into  Little  River. 

Bayou  Bartholemew  —  Morehouse  parish:  From  the 

Louisiana- Arkansas  state  line  to  Dead  Bayou 

Bayou  L'Outre  —  Union  and  Quachita  parishes:  From  the 

Louisiana-Arkansas  state  line  to  its  entrance  into  the  Quachita 

River. 

Bayou  D'Arbonne  —  Union  and  Ouachita  parishes:  From  the 

Lake  D'Arbonne  Dam  to  its  entrance  into  the  Quachita  River. 

Corney  Bayou  —  Claiborne,  Union  and  Lincoln  parishes:  From 

the  Louisiana- Arkansas  state  line  to  Corney  Lake  and  Corney 

Lake  Dam  to  Lake  D'Arbonne. 


Middle  Fork  of  Bayou  D'Arbonne  —  Claiborne  and  I  Inion 

parishes:  From  its  origin  near  La.  Hwy.  2  alternate  to  Lake 

D'Arbonne. 

Saline  Bayou  —  Bienville,  Winn   and  Natchitoches  parishes 

From  its  origin  near  Arcadia  to  La.  Hwy.  156  in  Winn  parish. 

Black  Lake  Bayou  —  Red  River,  Winn,  Bienville,  Webster,  and 

Claiborne  parishes:  From  the  Webster-Bienville  parish  linp  tn 

Black  Lake  in  Natchitoches  parish. 

Bayou  Kisatchie —  Natchitoches  parish:  From  its  entrance  into 

Kisatchie  National  Forest  to  its  entrance  into  Old  River. 

Spring  Creek  —  Rapides  parish:  From  Otis  to  Cocodrie  Lake  in 

Rapides  parish. 

Saline  Bayou  —  Catahoula  and  LaSalle  parishes:  From  Saline 

Lake  to  Larto  Lake. 

B  ay ou  Pench  ant  —  Terrebon  n  e  pa  ri  sh :  From  Ba  y ou  Ch  en  e  to  i  ts 

entrance  into  Lake  Penchant. 

Bayou  Cocodrie  —  Concordia  parish:  From  Wild  Cow  Bayou  to 

Little  Cross  Bayou. 

Bayou  Cocodrie  —  Rapides  and  Evangeline  parishes:  From 

U.S.  Hwy.  167  to  the  Bayou  Boeuf-Cocodrie  Diversion  Canal. 

West  Pearl  River  —  Washington  and  St.  Tammany  parishes: 

From  the  state  line  to  its  entrance  into  Lake  Borgne. 

Dorcheat  Bayou  (Dauchite)  —  Webster  parish:  From  the 

Arkansas  state  line  to  its  entrance  into  Lake  Bistineau 

Bayou  Trepagnier —  St.  Charles  parish:  From  Norco  to  where  it 

joins  Bayou  LaBranche. 

Bayou  LaBranche  —  St.  Charles  parish:  From  its  source  to 

where  it  drains  into  Lake  Pontcharrrain. 

Calcasieu  River  —  Rapides  parish:  All  of  that  portion  of  said 

river  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  Rapides  parish. 

Bayou  Dupre  —  St.  Bernard  parish:  From  the  Lake  Borgne 

Canal  to  Terre  Beau  Bayou. 

Lake  Borgne  Canal  —  St.  Bernard  parish:  From  the  Forty 

Arpent  Canal  to  Bayou  Dupre. 

Bashman  Bayou  —  St.  Bernard  parish:  From  its  origin  to  Bayou 

Dupre. 

Terre  Beau  Bayou  —  St.  Bernard  parish:  From  Bayou  Dupre  to 

the  New  Canal. 

Pirogue  Bayou  —  St.  Bernard  parish:  From  Bayou  Dupre  to 

New  Canal. 

Bayou  Bienvenue  —  St.  Bernard  parish:  From  Bayou  Villere  to 

Lake  Borgne. 

Bayou  Chaperon  —  St.  Bernard  parish:  From  its  origin  to  its 

end,  Sections  22,  23T,  13S,  R13E. 

HolmesBayou — St.  Tammany  parish;  All  of  that  portion  of  the 

bayou  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  St.  Tammany  parish. 

Bradley  Slough  (Bayou)  —  St.  Tammany  parish:  All  of  that 

portion  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  St.  Tammany  parish. 

Wilson  Slough  (Bayou)  —  St.  Tammany  parish:  All  of  that 

portion  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  St.  Tammany  parish. 


Thei/  fly  just  the  way  you  want 
them  to  .  .  .  there's  no  danger  that 
they  will  ever  be  endangered  .  .  . 
shooting  enough  of  them  helps 
improve  your  hunting  skills  .  .  . 
and  they  can  be  fired  on  all  year 
long! 


By  Frank  Davis 

Photography  By  Lloyd  Poissenot 

I  he  traditional  hunting  season  that 
begins  every  year  in  September  and  shuts 
down  in  April  is  the  only  time  you'll  find 
shotgunners  in  the  woods.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  calendar  span,  this  genre 
usually  remains  quite  idle,  waiting  and 
planning  for  the  start  of  another  shooting 
year. 

But  that  isn't  necessary!  In  fact,  bv 
participating  in  the  sport  about  to  be 
suggested,  those  shotgunners  could 
greatly  improve  their  wintertime  hunting 
success,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enjoyment 
of  summertime  shooting  for  sport  itself. 

The  reference  is  to  trap  shooting,  an 
activity  that  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
England  back  in  the  early  1800's  but  came 
to  America  in  the  1830's.  At  first,  live  birds 
were  the  targets,  but  during  the  Civil  War 
shooters  switched  over  to  specially-made 
glass  balls.  Then  in  the  1880's,  the  clay 
pigeon  —  essentially  the  same  as  we  know 
it  today  —  was  contrived.  And  since  that 
time,  its  popularity  has  grown. 

It's  difficult  to  convince  anyone  who 
hasn't  shot  trap  just  how  entertaining  it 
can  beand  just  how  much  the  practice  can 
increase  wing-shooting  proficiency.  But 
just  by  breaking  a  few  clay  pigeons  (and 
this  is  something  the  whole  family  can 
do),  yoursz'm,  siting,  and  targeting  accuracy 
will  improve  tremendously. 

For  the  sake  of  dispelling  inaccuracies, 
contrary  to  what  you  might  have  heard  or 
might  have  been  told  .  .  .  trap-shooting  is 
not  an  expensive  sport.  You  do  not  have  to 
belong  to  an  elite  shooters  association. 


Clay  pigeons  —  efficiently-designed 
targets  that  will  not  only  provide  good 
shooting  sport  but  improve  your  hunting 
success  ratio  as  well.  Their  construction 
enables  them  to  be  "flown"  in  a  manner 
to  resemble  live  birds  in  flight,  and  if  you 
can  bust  them  in  the  air  with  regularity 
you  can  bag  a  limit  of  quail  too.  Cost  is 
about  $5.95  per  case,  which  includes  135 
targets. 
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Trapshooting  improves  your  skills  by 
teaching  you  correct  form.  How  to  slide 
the  gun  to  your  shoulder,  how  to 
"pocket"  it  in  the  raised  position,  how  to 
swing  on  the  target,  how  to  follow 
through  on  the  shot,  how  to  assume  the 
shooting  stance  .  .  .  it's  all  part  of  the 
game.  And  you'd  be  surprised  how 
quickly  you  master  the  form. 


You  do  not  have  to  own  specially-built, 
thousand-dollar  firearms.  You  do  not 
have  to  invest  in  intricate  equipment. 

The  shotgun  you  own,  a  couple  boxes  of 
No.  9's,  a  case  of  clay  pigeons,  a  simple 
hand  trap,  and  an  open  field  somewhere 
are  all  you  need. 

As  is  the  case  with  anything,  of  course, 
you  can  get  as  elaborate  as  you  want:  it  is 
possible  to  buy  a  $1,500  trap  machine,  but 
you  can  shoot  clay  pigeons  with  a  $3.95 
hand  trap  too.  The  point  is  —  if  you  want 
to  professionalize  on  trap  shooting,  you 
can  do  it;  but  if  you  want  to  enjoy  the  sport 
on  pennies  a  day,  vou  can  do  that  too. 

If  you've  been  complaining  about  your 
hunting  proficiency,  if  you've  been 
looking  for  a  way  to  participate  in  the 
shooting  sports  during  the  "off-season," 
it  might  be  worth  your  time  to  check  into 
trapshooting.  A  visit  to  your  favorite 
sporting  goods  store  (since  most  of  the 
major  ones  carry  complete  trap  supplies), 
a  good  spring  cleaning  of  the  old  shotgun, 
and  a  little  bit  of  negotiating  with  a  farmer 
tor  the  use  of  his  land  as  a  shooting  range 
could  provide  you  with  a  sport  just  as 
exciting  as  opening-day  bird  hunting. 

After  all,  the  only  difference  is  these 
made  of  clay.  And  there's  no 


pigeon- 


them' 


You'll  need  a  trap  to  throw  your  targets.  A 
simple  hand  trap  retails  for  about  $3.00, 
and  a  spring-loaded  ground  model 
usually  sells  for  under  $50.  For  informal 
shooting,  the  choice  is  up  to  you,  they 
both  work  well. 


Finding  a  place  to  shoot  is  the  most 
difficult  aspect  of  the  sport,  but  many 
hunters  have  been  getting  satisfactory 
response  from  farmers  and  landowners  in 
rural  areas.  Best  advice  is  to  scout  out  a 
parcel  of  land  that  suits  your  purposes, 
then  approach  the  landowner  and  explain 
what  you  want  to  do.  A  little  bit  of 
negotiation  usually  pays  off. 


Once  you've  found  a  place  to  shoot,  you 
can  make  a  semi-organized  activity  out  of 
trap.  You  may  want  to  invite  the 
landowner  to  shoot  with  you,  or  bring  a 
friend  or  two  for  cordial  competition.  All 
you  really  need  is  someone  to  shoot  and 
someone  to  handle  the  trap.  It's  that 
uncomplicated! 
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Natural  Baits 
Fa;  Spring 


There  are  a  lot  of  excellent  natural  baits  for  springtime  angling  that  can't  be  found  at 
the  usual  bait  stands.  Instead,  they're  found  in  roadside  ditches, 
Louisiana's  live  bait  smorgasboards. 


Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 

In  Louisiana,  a  fisherman  without  a  minnow  net  is  like  a 
hunter  without  a  gun  or  bow!  Certainly,  bait  shops  are 
numerous  but  desired  baits  such  as  crawfish,  grass  shrimp,  and 
top  minnows  are  rarely  available  there.  Then,  too,  inflation  has 
driven  the  price  of  commercially  sold  bait  to  levels  that  crimp 
most  wallets. 

It  would  be  most  difficult  to  find  a  fisherman  who  could  not 
identify  a  crawfish,  a  grass  shrimp,  or  a  top  minnow.  Yet,  there 
are  creatures  caught  while  one  dips,  or  rakes,  for  bait  that  are 
cast  aside  even  though  they  are  good  bait.  Others,  however, 
should  be  not  only  discarded  but  also  treated  very  cautiously  as 
they  can  inflict  painful  bites. 

Bait  species  can  be  caught  in  most  fishing  areas  but  the  low 
numbers  and  small  sizes  available  normally  make  such  places 
poor  sources.  Why  is  this  so?  Remember,  if  the  fish  that  you 
want  to  catch  with  the  bait  are  where  you  are  trying  the  catch 
the  bait,  the  fish  will  be  eating  it,  too.  The  fish  will  select  the 
large  shrimp,  minnows,  etc.  first  and  constant  predation  will 
reduce  overall  numbers. 

So,  where  should  you  look  for  bait?  Being  attentive  as  you 
drive  about  the  state  will  quickly  tell  you.  You  should  see  cars 
and  trucks  with  fishing  tackle  and  boats  parked  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  road  along  the  way.  Invariably,  one  or  more  fishermen 
will  be  nearby  dipping  for  bait  in  the  ditches  and  sloughs  next  to 
the  road.  These  generally  hold  water  during  prolonged  wet 
periods  especially  from  the  late  fall  through  mid-spring.  In  the 
absence  of  large  numbers  of  predacious  fish,  crawfish,  grass 
shrimp,  aquatic  insects,  tadpoles,  and  top  minnows  can 
become  very  abundant  and  easy  to  catch  in  such  spots. 

A  minnow  net  is  the  standard  tool  for  catching  bait  in  ditches 
although  small  mesh  seines  or  cast  nets  may  be  used.  Seines, 
however,  usually  require  two  people  to  operate  and  often  hang 
up  in  dense  vegetation.  Cast  nets  are  not  very  good  in  heavy 
weeds,  either. 

The  mesh  on  most  commercially  available  minnow  nets  is  a 
bit  large  — 1/4  or  3/8  inch .  The  best  mesh  is  1/8  inch  which  can  be 
ordered  with  little  difficulty. 

An  alternative  to  using  a  commercially  made  1/8  inch  minnow 
net  is  aluminum  window  screen.  Just  make  a  net  shaped  bag 
out  of  window  screen  and  attach  it  to  the  frame  of  a  minnow 
net.  Such  a  net  is  especially  good  for  smaller  bait  species  but  it  is 
cumbersome  in  heavy  vegetation. 

A  good  minnow  net  will  cost  around  $10  but  it  is  worth  the 
price.  Top  minnows  are  often  better  sac-au-lait  (white  perch  or 
crappie)  bait  than  shiners  and  they  are  easily  caught  with  a 
minnow  net.  Currently,  sac-au-lait  shiners  cost  5(2  each.  Thus, 
it  will  not  take  too  many  trips  to  pay  for  a  net. 

The  preferred  technique  for  using  a  minnow  net  is  to  "rake"  it 
through  the  water  in  the  same  manner  you  would  rake  leaves.  It 
is  important  to  maintain  contact  with  the  bottom  because  most 
bait  species  seek  shelter  near  the  bottom  when  frightened.  You 
must,  however,  be  careful  to  avoid  digging  into  the  mud.  Too 
much  mud  in  the  net  will  injure  or  kill  the  bait. 

Just  what  might  you  catch  with  a  minnow  net?  Most  creatures 
can  be  used  for  bait  but  they  may  be  placed  into  two  categories 
with  respect  to  handling  safety  —  safe  and  unsafe.  Some 
creatures  can  inflict  painful  bites  and  stings.  The  best  bet  is  to 
avoid  them .  A  brief  description  of  the  dangerous  types  follows. 


True  Bugs,  Aquatic  Insects  of  the  Order 
Hemiptera 

Hemipterans  belong  to  the  same  group  of  insects  as  stink 
bugs.  They  are  air  breathers  and,  as  adults  can  fly,  but  spend 
much  of  their  lives  submerged.  Their  front  legs  are  modified  to 
grasp  or  cradle  prey.  They  have  sharp,  piercing  beaks  with 
which  they  inject  potent  poisons  into  their  prey  (or  fingers  and 
palms  of  hands).  If  you  have  ever  been  stung  while  searching 
for  bait  in  a  minnow  net,  it  was  most  likely  by  a  hemipteran. 

Aquatic  hemipterans  come  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes. 
These  include  the  1/4  inch,  rowboat  shaped  backswimmers 
complete  with  a  pair  of  oar-shaped  hind  legs,  the  2-3  inch, 
stick-shaped  water  scorpions  with  their  slender  air  snorkles 
located  at  the  ends  of  their  tails,  and  2-5  inch,  tear  or 
oval-shaped  giant  water  bugs.  The  males  of  one  genus  of  giant 
water  bugs,  Belostoma,  carry  eggs  on  their  backs  (actually  wing 
covers).  Most  hemipterans  are  brown  or  green  in  color  but 
backswimmers  are  usually  white  or  white  and  black. 

Backswimmers  are  known  to  decimate  catfish  and  minnow 
fry  in  fish  farm  ponds.  They  lay  their  eggs  on  submerged 
objects,  living  and  dead.  This  includes  crawfish.  The  eggs  do 
not  affect  the  edibility  of  the  crawfish  but  they  are  unsightly. 
Giant  water  bugs  of  the  genus  Lethocerus  have  been  reported  to 
have  killed  flying  sparrows  but  normally  restrict  their  feeding 
habits  to  other  aquatic  insects,  small  crawfish,  tadpoles,  and 
small  fish. 

The  hemipterans  are  very  stiff  creatures  and  cannot  turn 
around  and  bite  The  head  is  readily  apparent  so  pick  them  up 
from  behind  to  prevent  trouble. 


Leave  spiders  alone  .  .  .  they  sting 
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Fisher  Spiders 

Fisher  spiders  may  reach  lengths  of  2  inches.  They  hunt  for 
their  prey  (insects,  small  fishes,  tadpoles,  etc.)  around 
emergent  vegetation.  When  frightened  or  hunting,  they  scurry 
down  plant  stems  beneath  the  water  to  hide.  As  with  any 
spider,  they  paralyze  their  prey  by  biting  and  injecting  poison 
with  their  fangs.  Spiders  will  run  from  a  net  when  it  is  placed  on 
the  ground.  Handling  them  with  bare  hands  is  ill-advised. 

Surprisingly,  aquatic  bugs  and  beetles  are  useful  to  humans 
as  food  items.The  giant  water  bugs  and  adult  giant  predacious 
water  beetles  are  eaten,  steamed  like  chestnuts,  in  the  Orient. 
In  southern  Mexico,  the  eggs  of  baekswimmers  are  scraped 
from  sticks  submerged  in  lakes  purposely  to  collect  them.  When 
dry,  they  are  ground  into  a  flour  and  used  in  cooking. 

Excellent  natural  fish  baits  that  pose  little  danger  to  your 
hands  are  crawfish,  grass  shrimp,  dragonfly  nymphs,  tadpoles, 
and  top  minnows.  Top  minnows  and  grass  shrimp  are  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  ditches  and  sloughs  that  have  water  in 
them  for  several  months  at  a  time  and  that  are  close  to 
permanent  water  bodies.  They  swim  into  ditches  and  sloughs 
during  flood  periods  and  are  trapped  as  waters  recede. 
Crawfish,  dragonfly  nymphs,  and  tadpoles  are  found  in  just 
about  any  ditch  or  slough  where  there  are  few  predacious  fish. 
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Grass  Shrimp 

Grass  shrimp  are  clear,  tiny  shrimp  ranging  in  size  from  1/2-2 
inches.  They  are  found  in  aquatic  vegetation  and  around 
submerged  debris  and  willow  roots.  The  females  carry  tiny 
green  eggs  beneath  their  abdomens.  In  this  condition,  they  are 
especially  good  bream  baits.  For  more  information  about  grass 
shrimp,  see  an  article  entitled,  "Grass  Shrimp"  in  the  second 
quarter  (1979)  of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist. 


Crawfish 

Crawfish  need  little  introduction  but  many  Louisianians  are 
not  familiar  with  the  virtues  of  soft-shelled  crawfish  as  baits. 
Crawfish  must  periodically  shed  their  hard,  outer  shell  to  grow. 
In  this  defenseless  condition  they  are  superior  fish  bait. 
Mid-westemers  may  pay  500-750  apiece  for  large  ones.  There 
are  very  few  fish  that  will  pass  up  soft-shelled  crawfish. 

Soft-shelled  crawfish  are  very  soft  and  are  easy  to  identify  by 
touch.  Peeler  crawfish,  those  about  to  shed  their  shells,  have 
very  brittle  shells  and  are  very  dark  in  color.  They  are  almost  as 
good  a  bait  as  sott-shelled  crawfish;  just  peel  the  old,  thin  shell 
of.  (If  you  have  time,  you  can  leave  them  in  a  pan  of  water  until 
they  shed  which  is  usually  6-24  hours.)  Be  sure  to  separate 
soft-shelled  and  peeler  crawfish  from  the  hard-shelled  ones. 
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There  are  several  different  top  minnows  in  Louisiana.  Coastal 
anglers  are  familiar  with  cockaho  minnows  which  are  a  type  of 
top  minnow;  however,  here,  I  am  referring  to  mosquitofish 
(Gambusia  affinis)  and  sailfin  mollies  (Mollenesia  latipinna). 
Collectively,  they  are  often  called  "potgut"  or  "potbelly" 
minnows.  This  is  appropriate  because  the  females  give  birth  to 
living  young  and  develop  swollen  bellies  as  their  young 
develop  (other  top  minnows,  such  as  cockaho  minnows,  lay  eg 

Mosquitofish  are  grey,  rarely  exceed  2  inches  in  length,  and 
look  like  plain  female  guppies.  In  my  opinion,  they  are  the  best 
sac-au-lait  bait  in  Louisiana.  They  are  called  mosquitofish 
because  they  eat  aquatic  mosquito  larvae.  They  are  native  to  the 
south-central  United  States  but  have  been  introduced  all  over 
the  world  for  mosquito  control. 

Sailfin  mollies  are  much  larger,  3-4  inches,  than  mosquitofish 
and  have  deeper  bodies.  They  are  silvery  in  color  with  several 
horizontal  rows  of  reddish-purple  dots  on  both  sides  of  their 
bodies.  They  are  popular  aquarium  fish  because  males  have  a 
magnificiently  colored  dorsal,  "sail"  fin. 


Dragonfly  Nymphs 

Dragonflies,  or  mosquitohawks,  belong  to  the  insect  order 
Odonata.  Adults,  of  course,  fly  but  their  nymphs  are  aquatic 
complete  with  gills  in  a  recessed  chamber  in  their  abdomens. 
They  are  cigar  or  pear-shaped  and  are  generally  brown  or 
green.  They  are  characterized  by  a  large  mask  which  can  be 
found  beneath  the  head.  The  mask,  or  labium,  is  armed  with 
terminal  hooks.  Prey,  aquatic  insects,  small  crawfish,  small 
fish,  etc.,  are  captured  with  the  labium  which  is  hinged  and  can 
be  extended  in  front  of  the  head  like  a  frog's  tongue. 
Fortunately,  dragonfly  nymphs  are  not  poisonous  and  cannot 
harm  you.  They  are,  however,  "jet-propelled"  as  they  can  expel 
the  water  from  their  abdominal  gill  chambers  and  dart  forward 
in  a  flash. 

Dragonfly  nymphs  are  excellent  fish  baits.  The  larger  (3  inch), 
cigar-shaped  species  are  referred  to  as  "bass  bugs"  in  northern 
states  and  are  excellent  bass  and  catfish  bait.  Smaller  (1-2  inch), 
oval-shaped  species  are  as  good,  and  often  better,  than  crickets 
for  bream  bait. 


Tadpoles 

Tadpoles  are  the  aquatic  larval  stages  of  frogs  and  toads.  They 
will  eventually  metamorphose,  change,  from  fish-hke  creatures 
to  air  breathing,  limb  bearing  frogs  and  toads.  Some  make  good 
fish  bait,  especially  on  trot  lines.  Others,  such  as  bull  frog 
tadpoles,  do  not  because  they  produce  a  noxious  material  that 
repels  fish. 

Unless  you  are  an  expert,  tadpoles  are  very  difficult  to 
identify,  so  try  a  few.  If  they  don't  work,  try  something  else  for 
bait.  Any  spot  that  has  a  lot  of  tadpoles  is  sure  to  have  crawfish 
and,  perhaps,  minnows  in  it. 


Water  Beetles,  Aquatic  Insects  of  the  Order 
Coleoptera 

I  here  are  well  over  50  species  of  water  beetles  in  Louisiana. 
Generally,  they  are  black  or  dark  brown  in  color,  oval  or 
tear-shaped,  and  range  in  size  from  a  small  pencil  dot  to  3 
inches.  The  1/2  inch  long  "bugs"  scurrying  and  whirling  around 
on  the  surface  of  ponds,  sloughs,  bayous,  and  streams  are 
almost  sure  to  be  "whirligig"  beetles.  All  aquatic  beetles  breathe 
air  and,  as  adults,  have  wings  and  fly.  Their  wings  are  covered 
by  hard,  stiff  wing  covers. 

Adult  water  beetles  eat  vegetation,  living  or  dead,  or  other 
animals.  None  has  a  poisonous  bite;  rather,  the  carnivorous 
species  crush  their  food  with  strong  jaws.  Many  beetle  larvae, 
however,  are  quite  formidable,  bearing  sharp,  piercing  fangs. 
Those  larvae  are  unlike  the  adults,  being  worm-shaped.  Most 
are  less  than  an  inch  long  and  present  no  problems  to  the 
negligent  fisherman,  but  the  larvae  of  the  giant  predacious 
water  beetles  are  another  matter  altogether.  Reaching  a  length 
of  3  inches,  they  can  inflict  a  very  painful  bite.  Their  diet 
includes  crawfish,  aquatic  insects,  small  fishes,  and  tadpoles. 
They  are  relatively  rare  but  must  be  approached  with  great  care 
because  they  are  very  flexible  and  can  easily  twist  around  and 
bite  a  fisherman  foolish  enough  to  pick  one  up  with  bare 
fingers. 

Isopods  and  Amphipods 

Occasionally  you  may  encounter  high  numbers  of  isopods 
and/or  amphipods  in  ditches.  These  are  both  crustaceans 
closely  related  to  crawfish,  shrimp  and  crabs,  but  they  rarely 
grow  over  1/2  inch  long.  Both  are  important  fish  foods.  It  is  not 
at  all  unusual  to  find  a  one  pound  sac-au-lait  with  a  bulging 
stomach  full  of  these  tiny  creatures;  however,  they  are  usually 
far  too  small  to  use  for  bait. 

Isopods  resemble  stubby  centipedes  being  flattened 
vertically  and  having  a  number  of  slender  legs.  Like  centipedes, 
they  scurry  for  cover  when  disturbed.  They  are  quite  dull, 
ranging  in  color  from  grey  to  brown. 

Amphipods,  in  contrast  to  isopods,  are  crescent-shaped  and 
laterally  compressed.  They  resemble  large  fleas.  Out  of  water 
they  lie  on  their  sides  and  "hop"  about  in  a  flea-like  manner. 
Like  isopods,  they  are  grey  to  brown  in  color. 

Isopods  and  amphipods  may  look  dangerous  but  aren't. 
Even  though  they  are  too  small  for  bait,  you  may  wish  to  gather 
a  supply  to  feed  your  larger,  carnivorous  aquarium  fish. 

In  conclusion,  Louisiana  with  its  wealth  of  aquatic  habitats, 
offers  the  discriminating  angler  a  smorgasboard  of  live  bait  from 
which  to  pick.  But  if  you  choose  to  take  advantage  of  this 
bounty,  be  on  the  look  out  for  dangerous  insects  and  spiders  in 
your  catch.  A  little  caution  can  prevent  a  painful  bite.  And,  for 
heaven's  sake,  don't  lay  your  net  on  a  fire  ant  mound!  Good 
luck  and  good  fishing! 

Acknowledgement:  The  author,  Dr.  jay  V.  Huner,  an  assistant 
professor  at  Southern  University,  would  like  to  thank  John  Witzigfor 
providing  specimen  of  some  of  the  animals  photographed  for  this  article 
and  the  Louisiana  Sea  Grant  College  Program  for  supporting  his 
research . 

Editor's  Note:  If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  the  many  creatures 
found  in  freshwater  ponds,  lakes,  streams,  rivers  and  ditches,  you  may 
wish  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Pond  Life  by  George  K.  Reid  (Golden  Press. 
NeivYork,  Western  Publishing  Company ,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wisconsin).  It 
is  an  excellent,  pocket-sized  handbook  that  will  help  you  to  identify 
most  of  the  things  you  will  encounter  when  catching  fish  bait  with  a  dip 
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Knittincf  Knott 
for  Nets 


By  Frank  Davis 

Photography  By  Lloyd  Poissenot 

Buddy  Taylor  unrolled  the  massive  50-foot  trawl 
across  the  rug  in  his  living  room,  pulling  and  tugging  at 
the  webbing  until  the  gaping  rip  in  the  cords  was 
centered  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  And  then  he  sat  down 
on  the  net  and  straddled  the  hole. 

"Usually  I  take  off  my  shoes  so  I  can  use  my  fingers<i»d 
my  toes,"  he  explained,  "but  since  we're  gonna  take 
pictures  —  well,  I'll  leave  my  tennies  on!" 

We  had  come  to  see  Taylor  demonstrate  net  repairing 
and  reweaving,  skills  many  believe  to  be  dying  arts.  But 
for  this  rugged  craftsman,  the  art  is  anything  but  dead  — 
because  Taylor  repairs  more  nets,  proficiently  and 
expertly  each  year  at  his  Slidell  home  than  half  the 
sportsmen  in  Louisiana  own. 

"I've  been  doing  it  so  long  it's  almost  become  second 
nature,"  he  confessed.  "I'll  sit  here  and  knit  while  I  watch 
TV  or  listen  to  the  stereo  or  talk  with  my  wife.  In  fact, 
sometimes  we  both  talk  and  knit  at  the  same  time  —  'cuz  I 
taught  her  how  to  knit  too!  And  that's  fun!" 

At  that  point  we  asked  Taylor  if  he  could  teach  us  how  to 
repair  and  reweave,  at  least  adequately  enough  so  that 
we  could  do  a  story  for  the  Conservationist. 

"I  don't  know  about  full-fledged  teaching,"  he 
answered,  "but  I'm  sure  we  can  get  the  highlights  across 
and  touch  on  some  of  the  basics.  And  after  all,  qnce  you 
have  the  basics  down  it's  simply  a  matter  of  practice." 

So  here  are  the  basics,  in  pictures,  as  told  by  one  of  the 
best  net  patch ers  around.  We  suggest  you  pick  up  a  good 
net  needle,  a  couple  spools  of  twine,  read  this  story,  and 
then  fix  the  holes  in  all  those  nets  you've  got  laying 
around  the  house. 


Manual  dexterity,  good  vision  for  up-close  work,  and  an 
affinity  for  tediousness  are  all  prerequisites  for  repairing  nets, 
whether  they  be  lengthy  shrimp  trawls  or  abbreviated  crawfish 
webbing  .  .  .  because  proper  reweaving  takes  time. 
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3 .  Most  revveavers  prefer  to  sit  on  the  floor, 
straddled  over  the  patchwork,  while  they 
knit.  Quite  a  few  net  workers  take  off  their 
shoes  and  use  their  toes  to  stretch  the 
webbing  taut.  It  puts  the  right  amount  of 
tension  on  the  knots. 

D.  Repairing  torn  webbing  must  be  done 
schematically-  The  rip  must  first  be 
inspected  and  evaluated  .  .  .  then  a 
reweaving  pattern  must  be  styled.  Ripped 
edges  must  be  trimmed  to  the  pattern.  The 
trick  is  to  trim  as  close  to  undamaged  knots 
as  possible. 

C.  Note  the  pattern  in  this  tear  and  how  the 
webbing  has  been  trimmed.  All  that 
remains  of  the  originally  damaged  portion 
of  the  net  is  a  series  of  "points"  and 
"squares."  Reweaving  will  connect  points 
and  complete  squares,  thereby  filling  in  the 
hole  in  such  a  manner  that  the  webbing 
becomes  uninterrupted. 


d. 


Gaping  round  holes  in  nets  can't  be 
rewoven  "round."  Taylor  has  found  that 
the  best  way  to  repair  round  holes  is  to  trim 
them  square  then  sew  in  a  separate  piece  of 
webbing.  The  patch  gives  as  much  strength 
as  the  original  netting.  Again,  notice  that 
the  knots  have  been  trimmed  and  tied  point 
to  point. 

G.  To  start  the  reweaving,  wind  your 
patched  twine  on  a  net  needle  and  push  the 
needle  through  the  adjoining  square.  Keep 
in  mind  that  when  your  finished  knot  is 
tied,  it  must  lock  down  against  the  existing 
knot  in  the  adjoining  square.  Use  your 
fingers  to  space  size  of  the  square  equal  to 
original  webbing  size. 

I.   In  the  actual  reweaving,  you  create  a 
"point"  by  tying  continual  twine  to  a 
previously  tied  square.  Simply  push  the 
sewing  needle  through  a  completed  square 
and  stretch  it  out  into  a  point,  sizing  the 
next  square  with  your  index  finger  as  you 
gu- 
ff.  After  making  the  initial  pass  through 
the  square,  bring  the  needle  through  the 
square  again.  This  motion  will  begin  the 
basis  for  the  locking  knot.  It  is  important 
that  you  keep  the  twine  tightened  down  as 
you  sew. 
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h.   To  form  the  lock,  run  the  needle 
through  the  loop  you've  made  by  the 
second  pass  through  the  square.  In  other 
words,  you  go  through  .  .  .  over  .  .  . 
through  .  .  .  and  under.  Once  again, 
though,  you  want  to  position  the 
newly-forming  knot  so  that  it  tightens 
against  the  existing  point-knot  in  the 
square. 

i.   This  is  a  close-up  of  how  your  knot 
should  look  before  you  tighten  it  down. 
From  the  previous  connected  knot,  follow 
the  trek  of  the  twine  through  the  loopings. 
It's  really  rather  simple  in  design. 

j.    You  make  the  same  wraps  and  loops 
when  you  are  interweaving  against 
newly-fashioned  webbing,  always  being 
sure  to  pull  the  knot  down  into  a  point.  You 
can  adjust  the  size  of  the  new  squares  by 
using  your  thumb  or  index  finger.  Just  be 
certain  you  lock  the  webbing  together 
tightly. 

k.   Tighten  down!  To  make  the  webbing 
secure  so  that  rewoven  squares  stretch 
proportionately  as  a  total  unit  when  the  net 
is  in  use,  you  must  tighten  down  on  the 
knots  so  they  don't  slip.  In  reweaving,  you 
must  remember  that  new  webbing  will  pull 
against  itself,  and  if  each  stitch  isn't 
anchored  the  patchwork  will  be  faulty. 

1 .  The  same  principle  applies  when  locking 
knots  against  original  knots.  Your  loops 
must  be  pulled  down  tightly  to  seat  behind 
the  locked  points  in  the  pattern  because 
that's  what's  going  to  keep  your  rewoven 
patch  in  position.  With  just  a  little  bit  of 
practice,  you  should  master  the  tying  step. 

1TI.   At  the  end  of  your  reweaving 
operation,  "lock  in"  the  locks  with  a  double 
knot.  This  will  prevent  the  last  tie  from 
becoming  detached  and  will  finish  the 
patch.  While  it  seems  complicated,  it  really 
isn't  if  vou  practice  a  bit.  The  same 
techniques  illustrated  here  on  shrimp 
trawls  will  work  on  dip  nets,  crab  nets, 
crawfish  nets,  and  others.  And  just  about 
anyone  can  learn  how  to  knit  knots  for  nets! 
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Louisiana 
Nature  Center...ishere 


For  months,  bumper  stickers  proc- 
laimed the  news  "Louisiana  Nature 
Center  is  coming.  .  ."  And  now,  after 
many  years  of  planning  and  working, 
the  Louisiana  Nature  Center  is  here. 
A  unique  concept  and  an  important 
step  in  the  progression  of  environ- 
mental education,  the  Nature  Center 
is  located  in  New  Orleans  East  in  Joe 
Brown  Park.  The  land  is  a  2  acre  plot 
surrounded  by  86  acres  of  woods  in- 
terlaced with  nature  trails.  The 
grounds  are  leased  to  the  center  by  the 
City  of  New  Orleans. 


by  Julia  Murchison  McSherry 

The  main  building  is  a  natural  sci- 
ence facility  housing  museum  exhibits 
on  native  flora  and  fauna  and  de- 
signed to  encourage  participation. 
There  are  buttons  to  punch,  record- 
ings to  listen  to,  live  insects,  snakes, 
and  crabs  to  see.  One  can  take  a  look 
into  a  working  bee  hive  encased  in 
glass  or  wonder  at  the  size  of  an  elm 
tree  root  system.  Each  exhibit  is 
graphically  explained;  many  include 
sight,  sound,  feeling,  and  smell  as- 
pects. Trained  naturalists  are  availa- 
ble to  answer  questions  and  provide 


guided  tours  of  the  facility  and  the 
nature  trails.  Classes  in  such  topics  as 
ornithology,  ecology,  and  beekeeping 
are  conducted. 

"We  want  a  hands  on,  participatory 
method  of  learning,"  emphasizes  Bob 
Thomas,  executive  director  of  the 
center.  The  program  is  geared  to  chil- 
dren and  adults  so  that  they  can  be 
educated  in  the  natural  sciences  and 
learn  to  understand  the  relationship 
of  man  and  his  environment. 

The  main  building  which  houses 
the  exhibits,  meeting  space,  and  "The 
Pelican's  Pouch,"  a  gift  shop,  celeb- 
rated its  grand  opening  last  March. 
Other  facilities  which  are  planned  for 
the  future  include  an  environmental 
theater  (to  re-create  sights  and  sounds 
of  nature's  dramatic  sensations 
through  multi-media  systems),  a  re- 
ference library,  and  a  wildlife  rehabili- 
tation center. 

The  Nature  Center  is  a  private, 
non-profit  organization  supported  by 
grants,  donations,  and  membership. 
It  is  staffed  with  paid  professionals 
with  educational  backgrounds  in  such 
fields  as  biology,  zoology,  and 
botany;  there  is  a  large  volunteer 
corps. 

Hours  are  9-5  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  except  Thursdays  until  9:00 
p.m.,  and  Sunday  from  1-5  p.m.  The 
center  is  closed  on  Mondays.  Cost  of 
admission  is  750  for  children,  $1.50  for 
adults.  Members  are  admitted  free. 
Special  guided  tours  can  be  arranged 
in  advance  for  classroom  and  scout 
groups. 

The  center  is  located  in  an  area  of 
the  state  where  it  will  be  available  for  a 
large  number  of  people.  It  is  easily 
accessible  for  residents  of  southeast 
Louisiana  and  visitors  to  the  New  Or- 
leans area  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 

The  Louisiana  Nature  Center  is 
truly  an  innovative  concept.  In  our 
fast  paced  urban  age,  it  will  bring  na- 
ture and  an  understanding  of  ecology 
to  the  city.  For  many  people,  it  is  their 
only  chance  to  see  wildlife  in  a  natural 
setting.  And  for  all,  young  and  old, 
experienced  outdoorsmen  and  novice 
naturalists,  it  will  be  an  educational 
experience  away  from  the  city,  yet  in- 
side the  city,  in  nature's  environment. 

Editor's  Note:  Further  information  on 
the  Louisiana  Nature  Center  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  or  calling  them  at  11000 
Lake  Forest  Blvd.,  New  Orleans,  LA 
70127  (504)  241-9606. 


The  Louisiana  Nature  Center  consists  of  a 
main  exhibit  building  and  eighty-six 
wooded  acres  interlaced  with  trails. 
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Bob  Thomas,  executive  director  of  the 
Nature  Center,  points  out  one  of  the  exhibit 
highlights,  a  glass  encased,  working  bee  hive. 


What's  the  best  thing  to  do  when  your  boat 
capsizes?  WJto  has  right-of-way  where  two  or 
more  bayous  intersect? Are  all  boats  required  to 
have  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Inspection?  Wlien  are 
lights  required  on  boats  operating  in  Louisiana? 
You'd  be  surprised  how  many  skippers 
operating  power-craft  can't  answer  these  simple 
questions!  But  how  about  you  .  .  . 


By  Frank  Davis 

According  to  the  latest  figures,  over  60  million 
Americans  spend  a  big  part  of  their  leisure  time  on  the 
water  .  .  .  boating,  skiing,  fishing,  crabbing,  paddling  to 
duck  blinds,  water  camping,  and  so  forth.  Weekends 
afloat  seem  to  relieve  all  the  work-week  tensions  that  pile 
up,  so  the  statistics  indicate. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  statistics  also  show 
that  in  spite  of  the  push  for  boating  education  there  are 
still  far  too  many  accidents  on  the  water  .  .  .  still  too 
manv  injuries  and  deaths. 

Why? 

It  is  carelessness?  Is  it  because  the  folks  who  operate 
powercraft  only  think  they  are  qualified  skippers?  Just 
how  proficient  are  boaters? 

To  answer  these  questions  and  more,  this  issue  of  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist  presents  a  personal  evaluation 
feature  —  you  can  call  it  a  quiz  if  you  like  —  that  will  let 
you  know  just  how  good  you  are  (or  how  good  you  think 
you  are)  as  a  boat  skipper!  Now  the  answers  are  on  Page 
26,  but  don't  cheat.  Take  the  test.  Because  how  you  come 
out  will  benefit  not  onlv  you,  but  everyone  who  rides 
with  you  in  your  boat  .  .  .  and  everyone  else  on  the 
water! 


1.  The  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971  and  Act  321 
>f  the  1975  Louisiana  Legislature  requires  that: 

a)  All  boats  with  motors,  regardless  of  horsepower,  be 
registered. 

b)  Boats  powered  by  10  horsepower  outboards  or 
inboard/outboards  be  registered. 

c)  Only  yachts  and  catamarans  be  registered. 

d)  Boats  require  registration  only  if  they  are  used  by 
sportsfishermen. 

2.  The  safest  place  to  fill  a  portable  gasoline  tank 
s: 

a)  In  the  bow  of  the  boat  away  from  the  exhaust  fumes  of  the 
outboard. 

b)  On  the  dock  where  there  is  plenty  of  ventilation. 

c)  In  the  stern  of  the  boat  at  least  a  foot  from  the  battery. 

d)  Near  the  bilge  pump  so  the  fumes  can  escape. 

3.  According  to  Louisiana  law,  who  must  wear  a 
ife-jacket  on  a  boat  under  26-feet  long  while  the 
>oat  is  underway: 

a)  Everyone  aboard  over  65. 

b)  Everyone  riding  in  the  boat. 

c)  Everyone  but  the  person  seated  on  the  ice  chest. 

d)  All  children  under  12  vears  of  age. 

4.  A  red  flag  with  a  white  diagonal  stripe  flying 
:rom  a  boat  or  a  float  means: 

a)  You  just  landed  a  blue  marlin. 

b)  Your  boat  is  out  of  fuel. 

c)  Be  careful  —  there's  a  diver  in  the  area. 

d)  Your  flag  got  wet  and  vou're  drving  it  out. 

5.  The  correct  way  to  display  numbers  on  your 
>oat  is: 

a)  LA         7734         SF 

b)  LA7734SF 

c)  LA7734  SF 

d)  LA  7734  SF 

6.  In  addition  to  life  jackets  for  each  person  on 
?oard  a  boat  16-feet  or  more,  you  must  also  carry: 

a)  A  ski  belt  for  everyone  aboard. 

b)  A  buoyant  ice  chest. 

c)  A  Coast  Guard-approved  Type  IV  throwing  device. 

d)  A  life  raft  and  a  case  of  C-Rations. 

7.  Hypothermia  is  another  word  for: 

a)  Sunstroke  caused  by  fishing  without  a  hat. 

b)  Nausea  caused  from  high  seas. 

c)  Body  exposure  that  causes  freezing  to  death. 

d)  The  liquid  flotation  chemical  pumped  into  boat  seats. 

8.  In  explosive  power,  one  gallon  of  gasoline  is 
■qual  to: 

a)  1  ounce  of  TNT. 

b)  3  pounds  of  plastic  explosives. 

c)  5  boxes  of  cherry  bombs. 

d)  15  sticks  of  dynamite. 


9.  Which  is  not  an  approved  type  of  marine  fire 
extinguisher: 

a)  Halon. 

b)  Carbon  tetrachloride. 

c)  Carbon  dioxide. 

d)  None  of  the  above. 

10.  The  best  procedure  to  follow  if  your  boat 
capsizes  and  you  are  a  long  distance  from  shore  is: 

a)  Put  on  your  life  jacket  and  stay  with  the  boat. 

b)  Take  off  vour  life  jacket  and  swim  for  shore. 

c)  Break  up  vour  tackle  box  and  start  a  signal  fire  on  the 
bottom  of  the  overturned  boat. 

d)  Put  on  your  life  jacket  and  begin  dog-paddling  with  the 
prevailing  currents. 

11.  A  fire  extinguisher  is  not  required  on: 

a)  A  15-foot  boat  of  open  construction  with  outboard  motor. 

b)  A  26-foot  sailboat  with  an  inboard  auxiliary  engine. 

c)  A  15-foot  inboard/outboard. 

d)  Charter  boats  that  take  people  fishing  free. 

12.  What  warning  is  placed  on  the  label  of  a  Type 
IV  throwable  device: 

a)  Not  to  be  used  as  a  seat  cushion. 

b)  Keep  in  plastic  wrapper  until  ready  to  use. 

c)  Do  not  wear  on  vour  back. 

d)  Dry  clean  only  —  not  machine  washable. 

13.  A  dry  chemical  with  gauges  or  a  C02  fire 
extinguisher  must  be  weighed  and  tagged: 

a)  Immediately  after  every  boat  fire. 

b)  Once  every  six  months. 

c)  Every  time  you  buy  a  new  boat. 

d)  Whenever  you  change  the  plugs  in  your  outboard. 


Incompetent  boat  handling  often  leads  to  tragic  accidents,  so 
it's  good  advice  to  spend  the  necessary  time  learning  how  to 
operate  your  boat  proficiently. 
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This  is  called  "bow-riding",  one  of  the  most  unsafe  practices 
afloat.  One  slip  and  the  rider  is  overboard  —  and  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  dodge  the  whirling  propeller! 


20.  If  you  see  a  boat  at  night  that,  in  addition  to  its 
navigation  lights,  has  a  green  light  over  a  white 
light  on  its  mast,  it  is: 

a)  Engaged  in  cocktail  hour  at  anchor. 

b)  Committing  unorthodox  peacetime  activities. 

c)  Trawling  for  shrimp. 

d)  In  need  of  a  good  electrician. 

21.  The  first  rule  of  boating  safety  is: 

a)  Go  only  with  somebody  who  has  a  new  outboard. 

b)  Know  how  to  swim. 

c)  Never  ski  past  tournament  bass  fishermen. 

d)  Always  check  the  drain  plug  before  launching. 

22.  You  can  be  sure  you  have  a  properly  equipped 
and  safe  boat  this  season: 

a)  Bv  getting  a  free  Boat  Safety  Examination  from  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary. 

b)  By  buying  all  the  new  gizmos  that  come  out  onto  the 
market. 

c)  By  asking  your  service  station  mechanic  to  check  you  out. 

d)  By  removing  any  device  on  your  boat  that  could  cause 
you  problems  while  you  are  on  the  water. 


14.  A  flame  arrester  on  an  inboard  engine: 

a)  Keeps  water  warm  for  showers  on  overnight  fishing  trips. 

b)  Keeps  the  cabin  from  getting  too  cold  in  winter. 

c)  Reduces  the  risk  of  explosion  afloat. 

d)  Increases  your  gasoline  mileage  on  long  trips. 

15.  The  capacity  plate  on  your  boat: 

a)  Marks  the  strongest  spot  on  your  boat. 

b)  Authorizes  you  to  carry  pets  aboard. 

c)  Doesn't  mean  anything  if  you  have  a  recreational  boat. 

d)  Lists  the  proper  load  and  power  rating  for  safety. 

16.  Come  January  1, 1981,  all  boats  16  feet  or  more 
will  be  required  to  carry: 

a)  All  alcoholic  beverages  in  a  plastic  bottle. 

b)  A  refillable  flame  thrower. 

c)  Visual  distress  signals. 

d)  A  portable  potty. 

17.  As  of  January  30, 1980,  the  only  type  of  marine 
toilet  not  affected  by  the  Marine  Sanitation  Law  is : 

a)  A  portable  potty. 

b)  A  Type  I  MSD.' 

c)  A  pay  toilet. 

d)  A  dockside  toilet  discharged  into  a  harbor. 

18.  When  there  are  two  boats  in  open  water  in  a 
crossing  situation,  the  privileged  boat  must: 

a)  Speed  up  and  cross  in  front  ofthe  other  boat. 

b)  Maintain  course  and  speed. 

c)  Stop  completely  and  drop  anchor. 

d)  Fire  a  warning  shot  across  the  other  boat's  bow. 

19.  When  returning  to  port,  what  color  buoy  would 
be  to  the  starboard  side  of  your  boat. 

a)  Red. 

b)  Black. 

c)  White. 

d)  Pink. 


23 .  Which  items  can  be  eliminated  from  your  safety 
checklist: 

a)  Fire  extinguisher,  weather  radio,  tool  kit,  paddles. 

b)  Flashlight,  spare  prop,  shear  pins,  compass,  PFD's. 

c)  Drink  holders,  poker  chips,  Vienna  sausage,  Ouija  board. 

d)  Extra  spark  plugs,  first  aid  kit,  extra  tow  line,  knife 

24.  The  best  way  to  board  a  boat  is  to: 

a)  Jump  into  it  quickly  from  the  dock. 

b)  Gentlv  step  from  the  gunwales  to  the  center. 

c)  Secure  all  the  lines  and  ease  into  it  while  holding  on  to  the 
dock. 

d)  Board  with  gear  in  both  hands  so  you  have  extra  balance 


Boating  safety  not  only  means  safety  on  the  water,  but  safety 
on  the  highway  as  well.  Make  certain  your  trailer  is  well 
maintained,  and  that  includes  checking  the  hitch  periodically 
and  using  safety  chains. 


Ahvays  sta 
too  easy  to 


y  seated  when  a  powerboat  is  underway.  It  is  just 
fall,  or  be  thrown  overboard. 


30.  All  conscientious  boaters  know  it  is  extremely 
dangerous  to: 

a)  Venture  offshore  during  small  cratt  advisories. 

b)  Smoke  during  refueling. 

c)  Pull  a  water-skier  through  a  duck-hunter's  raft  of  decoys 

d)  All  of  the  above. 

31.  A  length  of  chain  attached  between  the  anchor 
and  the  anchor  line  will  give  you: 

a)  Extra  buoyancy  on  the  anchor  rope. 

b)  More  holding  power  and  better  anchor  grab. 

c)  Increased  anchor  length. 

d)  A  hernia  when  you  try  to  pull  the  anchor  up. 

32.  You  should  never  anchor  your  boat: 

a)  Where  signs  warn  of  underwater  pipelines  and  cables 

b)  In  the  center  of  a  channel  or  navigable  waterway. 

c)  In  the  path  of  an  on-coming  ocean-going  freighter. 

d)  All  of  the  above. 


25.  It  doesn't  matter  how  many  people  you  put  in  a 
boat  as  long  as  you: 

a)  Make  them  sit  as  close  to  the  bow  as  possible. 

b)  Don't  exceed  the  capacity  rating. 

c)  Know  them  all  on  a  first-name  basis. 

d)  Insist  that  they  help  with  the  bailing  and  paddling. 

26.  It's  all  right  to  stand  up  in  a  small  boat  while  it's 
under  way  if: 

a)  You  can't  see  crab  net  floats  while  sitting  down. 

b)  Your  mother-in-law  told  you  it  was  okay. 

c)  You've  been  sitting  all  day  and  you  want  to  stretch. 

d)  None  of  the  above  because  it's  never  all  right. 

27.  If  you  get  caught  in  a  thunderstorm  on  the 
water,  the  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is: 

a)  Put  on  your  life  jacket,  sit  on  the  floor  of  the  boat,  reduce 
your  speed,  head  into  the  waves  at  a  slight  angle,  and 
cautiously  make  for  the  nearest  port. 

b)  Use  your  rain  gear  to  keep  from  getting  wet,  open  the 
throttle  all  the  way,  and  race  to  the  nearest  shoreline. 

c)  Turn  off  your  engine,  stand  up  on  the  bow,  and  scream 
for  help. 

d)  Remember  that  fish  bite  really  good  during  a  storm 

28.  When  navigating  in  a  narrow  channel,  you 
should  always: 

a)  Speed  straight  up  the  center  of  the  channel  even  if 
another  boat  is  coming  head-on 

b)  Hug  the  left  shoreline. 

c)  Stay  to  the  right  and  slow  down  when  approaching 
another  boat  coming  toward  you. 

d)  Travel  only  after  dark  on  a  high  tide. 

29.  According  to  the  Rules-Of-The-Road  for 
boating,  when  you  are  caught  in  a  fog  you  should: 

a)  Sound  a  long  blast  on  your  signal  horn  every  minute. 
fe^Stick  your  signal  horn  in  your  ear  to  hear  other  boats  that 

might  be  coming  toward  you. 
c)'  Blow  a  series  of  short  blasts  into  the  horn  to  make  noise  so 

that  other  boats  will  hear  you. 
d)  Play  a  chorus  of  "Dixie"  on  the  signal  horn  every  two 

minutes  because  music  carries  better  on  water  than  just 

noise. 


33.  During  shrimping  season,  a  large  number  of 
small  boats  are  swamped  every  year  because 
fishermen  often: 

a)  Catch  too  many  shrimp. 

b)  Catch  nothing  but  jumbo  shrimp. 

c)  Rush  to  one  spot  on  the  boat  while  retrieving  the  net  and 
cause  the  boat  to  become  unbalanced. 

d)  Drag  the  nets  too  fast. 

34.  If  you're  out  boating  and  you  notice  someone 
overboard  in  distress,  you  should: 

a)  Circle,  approach  into  the  wind,  shut  off  your  motor,  and 
toss  the  person  a  life  buoy  or  throwable  cushion. 

b)  Make  fun  of  the  person  in  the  water,  call  him  clumsy,  and 
leave  him  to  make  out  as  best  he  can. 

c)  Approach  with  wind,  dive  in  after  him,  and  swim  with 
him  back  to  the  boat. 

d)  Just  assume  that  he's  just  some  show-off  trying  to  get 
attention  and  ignore  him. 


You  should  never  stand  up  in  a  small  boat  when  you  are  trying 
to  start  an  outboard.  If  it  happens  to  be  in  gear  (accidentally), 
it's  going  to  throw  you  out.  And  you'd  be  surprised  at  how 
many  people  have  been  run  over  by  their  own  outboards! 
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Handling  gasoline  can  be  as  dangerous  as  handling  dynamite. 
Most  boat  explosions  occur  in  negligence  at  refueling  or 
improper  engine  operation.  A  great  number  of  them  are  fatal. 


35.  Since  lights  are  required  on  all  boats  operated 
before  sunrise  and  after  sunset,  duck  hunters  who 
paddle  pirogues  will  be  in  compliance  with  the  law 
if  they  use: 

a)  A  Bic  lighter. 

b)  A  flashlight  or  lantern. 

c)  Three  lightning  bugs  in  a  jar. 

d)  Six  charcoal  briquettes  in  a  tin  can. 

36.  Under  Louisiana  law  it  is  illegal  to: 

a)  Water  ski  under  drawbridges. 

b)  Fish  speckled  trout  with  a  cane  pole  from  a  bass  boat. 

c)  Change  outboard  motors  on  a  registered  boat. 

d)  Operate  a  boat  while  intoxicated 

37.  On  all  high-speed,  outboard-powered  boats,  it 
is  a  good  safety  idea  to  install: 

a)  A  kill  switch. 

b)  A  CB  radio. 

c)  A  microwave  oven 

d)  A  tuna  tower. 

38.  If  you  ever  have  a  boating  accident,  you  are 
required  to  file  a  written  report  in  duplicate  to  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Department: 

a)  Within  6  hours  of  the  accident. 

b)  Within  48  hours  if  the  accident  causes  death. 

c)  Only  if  the  accident  was  witnessed. 

d)  Unless  you  have  relatives  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

39.  The  penalty  for  reckless  or  negligent  operation 
of  a  boat  or  water  skiis  is: 

a)  A  week  at  Fort  Polk. 

b)  Suspension  of  your  driver's  license. 

c)  $25  fine  and  no  television  for  a  year. 

d)  Up  to  $500  fine  and  six  months  in  jail. 

40.  You  can  learn  more  about  boating  and  boating 
safety  from: 

a)  The  United  States  Power  Squadrons. 

b)  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary. 

c)  The  American  Red  Cross. 

d)  All  of  the  above. 


Answers  to  the  Boating  Quiz 


All  boats! 
Of  course! 


Keep  an  eye  out  for  these  \ 
You  need  the  spacing! 


Potent  stuff,  ain't  it? 
Carbon  tet  won't  do  it! 


Obviously 


C  -  Did  you  know  that? 

D 

C  -  Did  you  think  it  was  the  potty? 

A  -  See,  it  was  the  potty! 

B 

A  -  Tliere  ain't  no  pink  buoys! 

C  -  Confused  you,  huh? 

B 

A  -  The  only  real  way! 

C 

C  -  The  only  safe  way! 

B 

D  -  Never  stand  up  in  a  moving  boat! 

A  -  Otherwise,  you're  in  trouble! 

C 

A 

D 

B 

D  -  Some  folks  don't  know  this  though! 

C  -  Ain't  it  the  truth! 

A 

B  -  Nothing  elaborate,  just  a  light! 

D  -  And  aren't  you  glad? 


-  Why  not  check  into  it? 


Grading  Key 

1-5  Wrong  Seaworthy  Skipper 

6-10  Wrong  Suitable  Mate 

11-20  Wrong  Should  Ride  Only  On  A  Ferry 
21-40  Wrong  .  .  Don't  Go  Near  The  Water! 


Crawfish  Time  Again 

Louisiana  mudbug  harvest  is  at  its  peak 
in  April,  May  and  June  Crawfish  connois- 
seurs throughout  the  state  are  dipping  nets 
in  roadside  ditches,  flooded  fields,  and 
swamps  in  search  of  fine  springtime  recrea- 
tion and  delectable  tablefare. 

Here  are  some  tips  for  preparation  and 
care  of  crawfish  nets  from  Howard  Rogilho, 
department  fishenes  biologist  and  Keith  J 
Micas,  one  of  our  readers  from  Metaine. 

1 .  As  soon  as  they  are  bought,  all  nets 
should  be  dipped,  in  open  position,  in  a 
nylon  net  dip  solution  to  prevent  dry  rot. 

2.  Pinch  all  eyeloops  on  the  frame  of  the 
net  with  plyers  to  prevent  the  netting  from 
catching  other  mesh  or  slipping  off  the 
loops. 

3.  Best  bait  is  "melt"  beef  entrails, 
available  from  any  meat  market.  It  should 
be  attached  to  the  net  with  wire  eye  or  "S" 
hooks.  A  shower  curtain  hook  works  fine. 
The  bait  should  be  threaded  on  the  wire 
which  is  secured  to  the  net.  String  can  come 
untied  or  loose  as  "melts"  disintegrate 
quickly  It  this  bait  is  partially  frozen  it  will 
slice  easily  and  stay  in  one  piece  longer. 

4.  Other  recommended  baits  are  shad, 
mullet,  chicken  or  bacon  .  .  rank  meat  and 
fish  are  most  effective  These  baits  can  be 
attached  to  the  net  with  string. 

5.  After  each  day's  crawfishing  and 
especially  at  the  end  of  the  season,  open  all 
nets,  hose  them  down,  and  let  them  dry 
before  you  hang  them  in  a  dry,  covered 
storage  shed.  Hanging  keeps  the  nets 
tangle-free  and  out  of  reach  of  rodents  that 
can  destroy  them. 


Striped  Bass  Production 

Each  spring,  the  freshwater  fisherman  s 
fancy  tui  ns  to  bass.  And  about  tnis  time  the 
wildlife  and  fisheries  departments  fish  divi- 
sion engages  in  its  annual  striped  bass 
program  Beginning  in  late  March  and  early 
April,  fisheries  biologists  from  Louisiana 
and  Texas  head  to  Louisianas  Toledo 
Bend  Fishenes  Laboratory  tor  round-the- 
clock  shifts  artificially  producing  millions  of 
striped  and  hybrid  bass  fry 

Last  year,  approximately  16.000,000  fry 
were  produced  with  12,000,000  placed  in 
Louisiana  hatcheries,  Rocketellei  Refuge 
ponds,  and  a  federal  hatchery  in  Natch- 
itoches (Texas  and  other  states  received 
4,000  000  fry)  This  year  biologists  aie  aim- 
ing to  produce  the  same  number 

In  May  and  June  when  the  fry  reach 
fingerling  size  (T/2-2  inches  long)  they  aie 
taken  from  the  hatcheries  and  released  in 
Toledo  Bend  the  popular  reservoir  on  the 
Louisiana/ Texas  border  and  other  suitable 
impoundments  throughout  the  state 

These  include  Lake  DArbonne  near 
Monroe,  Lake  Bistineau  near  Shreveport, 
Lake  Bruin  in  northeast  Louisiana,  the 
Tchefuncte  and  Pearl  River  systems  where 
stripers  once  occurred  naturally.  Calcasieu 
and  Mermentau  Rivers  in  southwest 
Louisiana  and  many  others 

These  waterbodies  are  chosen  accord- 
ing to  proper  habitat  conditions  to  enhance 
maximum  production.  Hybrids  and  stripers 
are  usually  released  in  lakes  containing 
high  shad  populations.  Both  species  control 
excess  shad  thereby  improving  game  fish 
populations  and  at  the  sametime  supplying 
an  excellent  sport  fish  that  is  very  hardy 

The  annual  striper  operations  are  impor- 
tant to  fisheries  management  and  to  sport 
fishermen  because  without  this  artificial  re- 
production, there  would  be  no  stripers. 
They  do  not  reproduce  naturally  in 
Louisiana  and  this  is  an  interesting 
phenomena. 

Once  this  popular  game  fish  occurred 
naturally  along  coastal  waters  in  southeast 
Louisiana  where  they  migrated  up  river  to 
spawn  each  spring.  Then  mysteriously 
they  disappeared.  Biologists  are  uncertain 
of  the  reasons  Some  speculate  that  the 
stnper  disappearance  may  be  attributed  to 
decrease  in  water  tlow  and  swift  currents 
required  for  proper  spawning  conditions. 
They  do  not  rule  out  possible  influence  of 
pollution  and  other  environmental  changes. 


At  any  rate,  the  artificial  reproduction  and 
stocking  program  has  resulted  in  thriving 
stnper  populations  in  land-locked  reser- 
voirs where  they  have  been  placed.  This 
spring  s  striper  operation  is  taking  place  for 
the  second  year  in  a  Drand  new  wildlife  and 
fisheries  laboratory  It  is  located  at  the 
south  ena  of  Toledo  Bend  near  the  dam  and 
opened  last  spring  The  whole  reproduction 
process  takes  place  under  strictly  controll- 
ed conditions. 

Biologists  capture  fish  near  the  dam 
where  they  congregate  during  spawning 
season  They  inject  the  female  with  a  hor- 
mone and  manually  strip  the  eggs.  The 
males  are  milked"  to  fertilize  the  eggs 
which  are  then  placed  in  special  aerated 
glass  jais  for  incubation  Those  that  hatch 
are  sent  to  the  hatcheries. 

The  fingerlings  eventually  grow  up  to  be 
huge,  feisty  gamefish,  weighing  as  much  as 
thirty  pounds  and  over  and  attracting 
anglers  from  throughout  the  state  deter- 
mined to  battle  one  of  these  tacklebusters. 

Through  the  department's  program, 
Louisiana  has  become  self-sustaining  in 
stnper  production.  Biologists  are  optimistic 
that  we  will  eventually  have  natural  repro- 
duction once  again,  but  until  then  they  are 
keeping  anglers  happy  and  at  the  same 
time  adding  a  necessary  balance  to  fish 
populations  in  Louisiana's  lakes 


Pheasant  Update 

Within  the  next  ten  years,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  Louisiana  upland  bird  hunters  to 
enjoy  a  new  sport  —  pheasant  hunting. 
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Louisiana 

Conservationist 

Mailing  List 

Update 


Because  our  circulation  has  grown 
to  thousands  of  names,  we  are  updat- 
ing our  computerized  mailing  list.  If  you 
are  receiving  more  than  one  copy  of 
the  Louisiana  Conservationist  or  no 
longer  have  a  continued  interest  in  our 
magazine,  we  request  that  you  notify 
us  so  that  corrections  can  be  made. 

If  you  have  a  change  of  address, 
send  that  to  us  also,  along  with  your  old 
address  label. 

Please  allow  3-4  months  for  any 
subscription  changes. 


— ._. — — — — — -, 

I 

l_i  I  no  longer  wish  to  receive  the  | 

Louisiana  Conservationist.  Please  re-  | 

move  my  name  from  your  mailing  list.  1 

□  I  receive  two  copies  of  the  Conser-  H 
vationist  and  wish  to  receive  only  one  i 
copy. 

□  Address  change. 


City 


State        Zip 


Mail  to: 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

400  Royal  Street 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70130 


Don't  forget  to  attach  recent  address     [ 
label. 


^^phWfy^aiai^ 


Although  the  pheasant  is  not  a  native 
bird,  a  small  resident  population  estab- 
lished by  the  department  in  southwest 
Louisiana  in  1978  is  stable  and  growing. 
According  to  game  division  biologists, 
young  broods  have  been  reported  during 
the  past  two  years  "The  birds  are  reproduc- 
ing and  increasing  in  number,"  Tommy 
Prickett,  upland  game  study  leader  optimis- 
tically reports. 

In  additon  to  the  original  100  pheasants 
and  their  broods,  a  few  new  birds  have 
been  brought  in  from  Texas  since  the  origi- 
nal stocking. 

Over  the  past  decade,  Texas  has  de- 
veloped huntable  pheasant  populations  in 
its  southern  rice  country  These  birds  are 
hybrids,  a  cross  between  the  ringneck  and 
Iranian  blackneck.  They  came  originally 
from  the  rice  and  grain  country  in  central 
California's  Sacramento  Valley.  Texas  was 
the  first  state  to  introduce  and  establish  wild 
pheasants  in  the  deep  south. 

The  Louisiana  birds  are  coming  from  the 
Texas  rice  country  (similar  habitat  to 
southwest  Louisiana)  through  an  agree- 
ment with  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  for  a 
pheasant/turkey  exchange.  For  every  five 
wild  trapped  pheasants  we  get  from  Texas, 
they  will  get  one  eastern  wild  turkey  from 
us.  The  trade  will  potentially  benefit  wildlife 
programs  and  sportsmen  in  both  states. 

Hopefully  when  the  new  pheasant  popu- 
lations have  reached  a  high  enough  repro- 
ductive capacity,  they  will  be  stocked 
throughout  the  state  where  suitable  habitat 
exists 

Anyone  sighting  pheasants  is  requested 
to  report  the  date,  place,  and  number  of 
birds  to  any  wildlife  and  fisheries  office  or 
enforcement  agent  Field  observations  are 
essential  for  accurate  monitoring  of  the 
birds. 


Game  Law  Enforcement 

During  the  1979-80  hunting  season, 
wildlife  agents  made  over  8,500  cases  on 
game  law  violators.  Most  common  offenses 
included  hunting  at  night  and  without  a 
license,  hunting  during  illegal  hours,  over 
bait,  or  with  unplugged  shotgun,  and  mig- 
ratory bird  violations  such  as  shooting  over 
the  limit. 

Strict  enforcement  is  a  necessary  tool  in 
sound  game  management  to  maintain 
wildlife  resources  for  future  generations. 


Otter  Telemetry 

Six  Louisiana  river  otters  are  assisting 
biologists  in  a  very  special  project.  They  are 
carrying  radio  transmitters  as  they  roam  the 
marsh  on  and  around  Rockefeller  Refuge  in 
southwest  Louisiana. 

The  radios  allow  biologists  to  monitor 
daily  activity,  home  ranges,  movement  pat- 
terns, and  habitat  preference  of  the  river 
otter  and  to  correlate  these  things  with  en- 
vironmental parameters  such  as  weather 
and  marsh  water  level  fluctuations. 

Louisiana  apparently  has  one  of  the 
highest  otter  densities  per  acre  in  North 
America;  our  state  leads  the  nation  in  otter 
pelt  production.  Last  year,  trappers  har- 
vested over  9,000  pelts.  In  order  to  better 
manage  this  otter  population,  the  depart- 
ment's fur  and  refuge  division  is  updating 
their  data  through  this  telemetry  research 
project. 

The  majority  of  river  otter  research  in  the 
U.S.  prior  to  the  1970s  has  dealt  primarily 
with  food  habit  studies.  The  department 
began  extensive  otter  research  five  years 
ago.  The  otter  telemetry  project  is  the 
newest  and  potentially  most  important 
phase  of  their  program. 

The  transmitters  were  implanted  this  past 
winter  by  Louisiana  State  University  veteri- 
nary school  students.  The  animals  are 
traced  daily  by  personnel  in  airboats,  out- 
boards,  and  aircraft.  One  twenty-four  hour 
monitoring  is  conducted  periodically  with 
readings  every  four  hours. 

Animals  will  be  followed  through  all  four 
seasons  before  results  are  tabulated.  Once 
this  study  progresses  beyond  the  present 
developmental  stage,  more  animals  will  be 
implanted  with  transmitters. 
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Bobcat  Scent  Post  Study 

A  small  mound  of  dirt  along  a  wooded 
ath  is  unnoticeable  to  the  casual  pas- 
erby,  distinguished  only  by  a  short  stake, 
he  mound  is  marked  by  a  special  scent, 
agrant  to  bobcats  and  other  forest  ani- 
lals. 

Such  a  scent  post  is  a  tool  in  a  study  to 
etermine  a  trend  of  bobcat  population 
ensity  in  the  state  by  habitat  type  and  reg- 
>n. 

A  scent  station  consists  of  a  three-foot 
ircle  of  fine  earth  or  sand  in  the  center  of 
/hich  is  deposited  commercially  prepared 
cent.  These  stations  are  situated  one  mile 
part  for  a  total  of  fifty  per  line. 

To  complete  a  survey,  department 
iologists  smooth  over  the  station  one  day, 
heck  it  the  next,  smooth  it  over  again,  and 
heck  it  the  following  day.  There  are  30 
cent  post  routes  established  statewide 
'ith in  each  of  six  regions  representing 
500  miles  of  stations.  They  are  monitored 
eriodically  for  bobcat,  raccoon,  fox, 
oyote,  and  other  animal  tracks. 

These  tracks  are  a  dead  give-away  for 
'hat  animals  and  an  estimate  of  how  many 
lhabit  an  area.  Data  collected  from  scent 
ost  inspection  is  coded  and  analyzed  by 
omputer.  Results  help  biologist  determine 
lore  accurately  the  number  of  bobcats  and 
ther  species  that  live  in  Louisiana. 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
;  particularly  interested  in  determining 
obcat  population  density.  Although  bobcat 
opulations  have  decreased  in  some  parts 
f  the  country,  there  is  considerable  evi- 
ence  indicating  that  Louisiana  has  con- 
nued  to  maintain  a  sizeable  number.  The 
cent  post  study  should  help  confirm  this 
elief. 


Bobcats  With  Collars 

In  addition  to  the  scent  post  study, 
biologists  are  learning  more  about  bobcat 
life  histories,  home  range,  and  where  they 
go  through  the  use  of  radio  transmitter  col- 
lars. Presently,  about  five  bobcats  with  col- 
lars are  being  monitored  in  north  Louisiana 

These  studies  will  enable  the  department 
to  improve  its  bobcat  management  prog- 
ram. Bobcats,  sought  after  for  their  beauti- 
ful pelts,  are  trapped  on  a  limited  basis 
each  December-February  trapping  season. 

Oyster  Predators 

Oyster  fishermen  encountering  drum  fish 
predation  on  their  reefs  could  possibly  have 
a  solution  to  the  problem  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Biologists  at  the  wildlife  and  fisheries 
marine  laboratory  at  Grand  Terre  (on 
Barataria  Bay  across  from  Grand  Isle)  are 
presently  conducting  experiments  to  see 
just  how  this  big  fish  with  the  sharp  teeth 
and  strong  |aws  can  be  stopped  from  chow- 
ing  down  on  the  mollusk.  Often  drum  will 
virtually  destroy  an  oyster  bed.  This  is  de- 
vastating financially  to  the  oyster  fisherman 
who  has  cultivated  the  beds  and  damaging 
to  the  industry  and  the  consumer  who  ulti- 
mately lose  the  oysters. 

The  marine  lab  is  testing  various  sounds 
which  can  be  transmitted  through  underwa- 
ter speakers  to  frighten  drum  off  the  oyster 
beds.  So  far  killer  whale  and  drum  fish 
sounds  have  been  tested  with  some  degree 
of  success,  although  temporary.  The 
sounds  spook  the  fish  initially,  but  only  for-a 
few  hours. 

If  a  certain  frequency  can  be  found  that 
fnghtens  the  drum  fish  away  permanently, 


oyster  fishermen  could  potentially  set  up  a 
means  of  underwater  transmittal  to  keep 
these  predators  off  their  oyster  beds. 

King  Mackerel  Study 

Did  you  know  that  king  mackerel  school- 
ing around  Louisiana  offshore  oil  rigs  are 
larger  in  size  than  anywhere  else  along  the 
Gulf  coast? 

A  recent  study  at  the  Grand  Terre 
Marine  Lab  determined  that  average  size  of 
a  Louisiana  "sliver  king"  is  45  pounds  with 
even  larger  ones  being  common.  By  com- 
panson,  9  or  1 0  pound  kings  off  the  coast  of 
Florida  are  considered  a  good  catch.  No 
wonder  kings  are  one  of  our  most  popular 
saltwater  gamefish! 

The  two-year  king  mackerel  study  con- 
ducted by  the  marine  lab  also  showed  that 
approximately  95%  of  the  kings  in  the 
Grand  Isle  vicinity  are  female.  The  reason 
for  this  phenomena  is  not  known. 

King  mackerel  are  a  highly  migratory 
species  with  a  range  so  wide  biologists 
have  relatively  little  data  on  where  they  go 
and  where  they  come  from. 

The  marine  lab  is  cooperating  with  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  in  an  ongoing  tag- 
ging study  to  learn  more  about  king  mack- 
erel migratory  patterns. 
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"WE  GET 
LETTERS..." 


Dear  Mr.  Dennie: 

I  am  a  native  of  Louisiana  but  have 
just  moved  back  into  the  state  after  a 
3V2  year  stay  in  east  Texas  The  Texas 
Parks  and  Wildlife  magazine  is  published 
in  the  interest  and  conservation  of 
Texas  natural  resources  as  is  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist  Both 
magazines  are  very  well  written  and 
enjoyed  by  a  cross  section  of  people  in 
each  sta^e 

Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  is  published 
on  a  monthly  basis  and  charges  $5  for 
one  year,  and  $9  for  two  years  which  I 
feel  is  very  reasonable.  This  magazine 
usually  contains  approximately  two 
pages  in  each  issue  of  selected  adver 
tisement  pertaining  to  wildlife  such  as 
game  calls,  signed  wildlife  print  offers, 
etc  The  subscription  fee  and  minimal 
advertisement  allow  the  editors  to  pro- 
duce a  magazine  more  often  and  at  less 
of  a  drain  on  department  funds 

Although  these  issues  have  been 
brought  up  before  in  regards  to 
Louisiana  Conservationist,  I  would  like 
the  opinion  of  the  staff  on  limited  ad 
verhsing  monthly  or  bimonthly  is- 
sues, and  a  small  subscription  fee.  1  feel 
these  factors  could  free  up  money  pre- 
sently used  by  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  to  publish  the 
magazine,  and  enable  more  funds  to  be 
spent  promoting,  conserving  and 
maintaining  our  abundant  natural  re- 
sources. 

A  subscription  fee  is  a  small  addi- 
tional price  for  consumers  to  pay  which 
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I'm  sure  some  people  would  object  to; 
but  lets  be  frank,  what  is  the  price  of  a 
box  of  12  gauge  shotgun  shells  today? 

The  Louisiana  Conservationist  has 
shown  and  will  be  able  to  continue  to 
show  that  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries,  using  sound  manage- 
ment and  enforcement  techniques,  can 
maintain  or  increase  our  game  and  fish 
resources  on  the  remaining  habitat  ac 
reage  while  allowing  hunting,  fishing, 
and  other  recreational  opportunities. 

Keep  up  the  good  work' 

Donald  Baker 
Alexandria,  LA 

Thank  yon  Lor  your  interest  in  the 
Louisiana  Consenntionist.  We  are  al 
ways  happy  to  hear  from  our  readers. 

Only  recently  did  on  r  magazine  become  a 
quarterly;  for  years  it  was  a  bimonthly  pub- 
lication. It  ivas  cut  back  in  an  effort  to  save 
money  after  considering  two  other  alterna- 
tives, advertising  and  paid  subscriptions. 
Our  staff  is  hoping  that  we  will  eventually 
return  to  our  bimonthly  status. 

Many  other  states  already  charge  for 
their  publications  however,  ice  have  felt 
that  it  was  important  to  keep  our  expansive 
circulation  of  180.000  since  the  magazine  is 
an  important  public  relations  tool  of  the 
department.  Statistics  show  that  no  matter 
how  popular  the  publication  subscription 
tees  inevitably  cause  the  loss  of  the  majority 
of  subscribers  And  the  more  magazines 
that  are  printed,  the  cheaper  the  price  per 
copy,  hi  other  words  the  cost  of  printing 
ISO  000  is  not  substantially  greater  than 
printing  90,000.  Thus  we  are  remaining  a 
free  publication  for  the  time  bang 

Hopefully  we  will  find  many  readers  like 
you  willing  to  pay  a  small  subsenphon  fee 
should  we  decide  to  go  that  route  m  the 
future. 

We  appreciate  your  comments  on  this 
mattei  and  hope  you  continue  to  enjoy  the 
magazine.  -  Editor 

Hear  Sirs: 

I  was  disappointed  to  learn  that  the 
Louisiana  Fish  Records  published  in 
the  Third  Quarter  1979  Louisiana  Con 
servationist  did  not  contain  a  mention  of 
the  bass  shown  in  the  attached  photo 
and  cited  in  the  photocopy  of  the  at 
tached  certificate. 

Perhaps  the  Conservationist  received 
word,  too  late  to  include  the  fish  in  the 
Third  Quarter  edition,  in  which  case  1 
hope  that  next  year's  publication  will 
reflect  the  new  record.  Possibly  your 
next  issue  could  correct  the  oversight. 
Please  note  that  the  bass  was  caught  on 
March  1,  1979. 

Vernon  H.  Sonnier 
Lafayette,  LA 

Please  excuse  our  error  in  deleting  your 
name  and  record  bass  off  the  top  of  the 


largemouth  bass,  flyrod  category  of  official, 
fish  records.  Your  8  pound  12  ounce  fish 
certainly  outscores  all  ten  fish  in  the  re- 
cords, however,  through  typographical 
error  your  name  was  left  off  the  list.  Please 
rest  assured  that  the  correction  will  be  made 
in  the  next  Conservationist  printing  the 
fish  records  (Third  Quarter  1980). 

We  apologize  for  our  oversight.  Your  fish 
certainly  deseives  recognition  and  we  will 
make  sure  it  is  not  deleted  next  tune. 
-  Editor 

Deai  Sirs: 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  survi- 
val of  the  remaining  bobcats  in 
Amenca. 

Please  do  all  that  you  can  to  protect 
this  declining  population  of  our 
wildlife. 

Ms.  Gerald  R.  Ax 
Gretna,  LA 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  interest  in 
bobcats.  Please  rest  assured  that  the  De 
partmentof  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  pays  spe- 
cial attmtion  to  the  management  of  this 
species  in  our  extensive  wildlife  program. 

According  to  our  fur  technicians,  there 
are  more  bobcats  in  Louisiana  than  ever 
before.  Due  to  changing  land  use  patterns, 
more  bobcat  habitat  is  available 

Sound  wildlife  management  includes 
protection  and  han>est  of  surplus  animals 
on  an  annual  basis.  During  the  1978-79 
trapping  season,  5,672  cats  were  harvested 
for  a  total  of  $453  760  value  to  trappers. 
Pelts  sold  for  $80  each. 

We  appreciate  you  r  expression  of  concern 
in  protecting  our  wildlife.  -  Editor 


Dear  Mr   Dennie 

First  of  all,  1  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  continuing  to  send  me  (he  Louisiana 
Consewationist.  I  look  forward  to  read- 
ing each  issue. 

In  your  latest  issue,  your  article 
Born  to  Hunt"  mentions  a  breed  of 
dog  called  the  Boykin  spaniel.  From 
your  brief  description  of  this  breed  it 
sounds  like  a  very  interesting  dog  and  1 
would  like  to  be  able  to  contact  some- 
one and  learn  more  about  them. 

If  you  can  put  me  in  touch  with  a 
breeder  or  an  organization  of  the 
Boykin  spaniel,  I  would  be  most  ap- 
preciative. 

Anthony  R.  Smid 
Oakland.  New  Jersey 

The  Boykin  spaniel  is  indeed  an  interest- 
ing breed.  Best  contact  for  additional  infor- 
mation on  this  dog  is  the  Boykin  Spaniel 
Society.  P.O.  Box  237,  Camden.  South 
Carolina  2902.0.  Thei/  can  supply  you  with 
a  brochure  on  histon/  of  the  breed  and  a  list 
of  breeders.  -  Editor 


Pies 
Potpourri 


Baked  Red  Snapper  or 

Redfish 

with  Crabmeat  Stuffing 

Red  Snapper  or  Redfish  (5-7  lbs.) 
1  lb.  fresh  shrimp 

1  large  onion,  chopped  fine 

2  cloves  garlic,  minced 
2  tbsp.  oil 

6  slices  white  bread 

1  small  green  pepper,  chopped  fine 

1  tbsp.  parsley,  minced 

Vz  lb.  crabmeat 

1  tbsp.  chopped  celery 

3A  tsp.  salt 

V*  tsp.  pepper 

1  cup  wine 


By  Marian  "Pie"  Pendley 


Shell  and  clean  the  shrimp  and  cut  into 
small  pieces-  Saute  the  onion  and  garlic 
in  oil  until  clear.  Add  the  shrimp  and 
saute  for  about  10  minutes.  Dampen  the 
bread,  mash  it,  and  add  to  onion  and 
shrimp  mixture.  Add  the  green  pepper, 
parsley,  crabmeat,  celery  and 
seasonings.  Simmer  for  10  minutes 
stirring  constantly.  Place  the  stuffing 
inside  the  fish  and  sew  up  the  opening 
or  fasten  with  skewers. 

Place  the  fish  in  a  greased  baking  pan. 
Pour  1  cup  of  wine  over  it  and  bake  in  a 
preheated,  moderately  hot  400   oven, 
with  a  piece  of  aluminum  foil  over  it  for 
the  first  15  to  20  minutes.  Remove  foil. 
Dust  lightly  with  flour.  Baste  from  the 
pan  occasionally'  and  bake  until  the  flesh 
flakes  to  a  fork  and  is  crusty  brown. 
Remove  the  fish  to  a  heated  serving 
platter  and  keep  warm.  Make  sauce  by 
sauteing  shallots  and  parsley  tor  a  few 
minutes  in  melted  butter.  Add  crabmeat 
and  gentlv  stir.  Pour  over  fish  and  sen  e 
immediateh 


Sauce: 

1  stick  butter 

2  shallots,  chopped  fine 
2  tsps.  parsley,  minced 
Vi  lb.  crabmeat 

Chinese  Crab  Casserole 

1  can  cream  of  mushroom  soup 

%  cup  sherry 

1  lb.  fresh  crabmeat 

1  small  can  water  chestnuts 

V2  cup  finely  chopped  onions 

1  cup  sliced  celery 

dash  soy  sauce 

1  small  can  sliced  mushrooms 

1  No.  303  can  Chinese  noodles 

1  cup  potato  chips,  or  bread  crumbs 

Mix  soup  and  sherry.  Combine  other 
ingredients,  except  noodles,  and  add  to 
soup  mixture.  Add  noodles  at  the  very 
last  in  two  quart  casserole.  Sprinkle 
potato  chips  or  crumbs  on  top  just  before 
baking  in  350"  oven  for  30  minutes. 

Deviled  Crab 

IV2  cups  cooked  crab  meat 

1  tbsp.  butter 

1''2  tbsps.  cracker  crumbs 
v4  cup  cream 

2  small  eggs 
'U  tsp    salt 

1  lh  tsps.  mustard 
Vs  tsp.  cayenne 

Flake  and  pick  over  crab  meat.  Melt 
butter  in  pan  and  add  cracker  crumbs 
and  cream.  Cook  until  thick.  Remove 
from  heat  and  add  beaten  eggs,  salt, 
mustard  and  pepper.  Add  crab  meat  and 
stir  gentlv.  Pack  into  crab  shells  or 
ramekins.  Brush  tops  with  melted 
butter.  Brown  in  a  400  oven  or  under  the 
broiler 

Crabmeat  Canape 

1  stick  butter 

xh  cup  chopped  shallots 

1  clove  garlic,  minced 

1  pound  crabmeat 

fys  tsp.  cayenne  pepper 

1  pint  white  sauce  (thick) 

4  trimmed  slices  toast 

34  cup  grated  Chedder  cheese 

To  make  white  sauce:  Melt  2  sticks 
butter  in  a  heavy-bottomed  pot.  Add  1 
cup  flour  and  cook  5-6  minutes,  stirring 
constantly.  Add  two  cups  hot  milk, 
stirring  while  this  is  added.  Season  to 
taste  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Saute  shallots  and  garlic  in  1  stick 
butter.  Add  crabmeat  and  pepper  and 
cook  4-5  minutes.  Add  white  sauce  and 
cook  5-8  minutes.  Cool  until  fairly  firm. 
Spread  on  toast  and  cover  with  grated 
c  heese.  Bake  at  350  6-8  minutes,  or  until 
cheese  melts.  Serves  4 
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